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AN AIRMAN TO HIS MOTHER 


Among the personal belongings of a 
young R. A. F. pilot in a bomber squadron 
who was recently reported “‘Missing, be- 
lieved killed,”’ was a letter to his mother— 
to be sent to her if he were killed. It 
was printed in The London Times. 


Dearest Mother: 

Though I feel no premonition at all, 
events are moving rapidly, and I have in- 
structed that this letter be forwarded* to 
you should I fail to return from one of the 
raids which we shall shortly be called upon 
to undertake. 
month, but at the end of that time you 
must accept the fact that I have handed 
my task over to the extremely capable 
hands of my comrades of the Royal Air 
Force, as so many splendid fellows have 
already done. 

First, it will comfort you to know that 
my role in this war has been of the greatest 
importance. Our patrols far out over the 
North Sea have helped to keep the trade 
routes clear for our convoys and supply 
ships, and on one occasion our information 
was instrumental in saving the lives of the 
men in a crippled lighthouse relief ship. 
Though it will be difficult for you, you will 
disappoint me if you do not at least try to 
accept the facts dispassionately, for I shall 
have done my duty to the utmost of my 
ability. No man can do more, and no one 
calling himself a man could do less. 

I have always admired your amazing 
courage in the face of continual setbacks; 
in the way you have given me as good an 
education and background as anyone in the 
country; and always kept up appearances 
without ever losing faith in the future. 
My death would not mean that your 
struggle has been in vain. Far from it. It 
means that your sacrifice is as great as 
mine. Those who serve England must ex- 
pect nothing from her; we debase ourselves 
if we regard our country as merely a place 
in which to eat and sleep. 

History resounds with illustrious names 
who have given all, yet their sacrifice has 
resulted in the British Empire, where there 
is a measure of peace, justice, and freedom 
for all, and where a higher standard of civi- 
lization has evolved, and is still evolving, 
than anywhere else. But this is not only 
concerning our own land. Today we are 
faced with the greatest organized challenge 
to Christianity and civilization that the 
world has ever seen, and I. count myself 
lucky and honoured to be the right age and 
fully trained to throw my full weight into 
the scale. For this I have to thank you. 
Yet there is more work for you to do. The 
home front will still have to stand united 
for years after the war is won. . . . How- 
ever long the time may be, one thing can 
never be altered—I shall have lived and 
died an Englishman. Nothing else mat- 
ters one jot nor can anything ever change 
it. 

You must not grieve for me, for if you 
really believe in religion and all that it en- 
tails that would be hypocrisy. I have no 
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fear of death; only a queer elation. . . . I 
would have it no other way. The universe 
is so vast and so ageless that the life of one 
man can only be justified by the measure 
of his sacrifice. Weare sent to this world to 
acquire a personality and a character to 
take with us that can never be taken from 
us. Those who just eat and sleep, prosper 
and procreate, are no better than animals 
if all their lives they are at peace. 

I firmly and absolutely believe that evil 
things are sent into the world to try us; 
they are sent deliberately by our Creator 
to test our metal because He knows what 
is good for us. The Bible is full of cases 
where the easy way out has been discarded 
for moral principles. 

I count myself fortunate in that I have 
seen the whole country and known men of 
every calling. But with the final test of 
war I consider my character fully de- 
veloped. Thus at my early age my earthly 
mission is already fulfilled and I am pre- 
pared to die with just one regret, and one 
only—that I could not devote myself to 
making your declining years more happy 
by being with you; but you will live in 
peace and freedom and I shall have di- 
rectly contributed to that, so here again 
my life will not have been in vain. 

Your loving son. 


* * 


WINCHESTER 


By mid-afternoon of that autumn day 
of meandering among the hills with their 
first faint colorings from early frost we 
reached the sweet little town of Winchester 
on the Ashuelot. Being Universalists, we 
were thrilled by the simple beauty and dig- 
nity of the church on the green, built by 
many to commemorate that convention of 
1803 and the adoption of the Profession of 
Faith that takes its name from the town 
itself. Have any of our recent attempts at 
creed-making been any more successful 
as Christian and Liberal platforms? 

Of course we wanted to go inside the 
church, and by the courtesy of Mr. Mayo, 
the pastor of the Federated Church of 
Winchester, we were enabled to do so. 
The Federated Church, like Gaul, consists 
of three parts: a Methodist organization 
with no church building but a parsonage, 
a Universalist organization with the me- 
morial church, and a Congregational or- 
ganization with a fine old-fashioned meet- 
ing-house. The summer services are held 
in the Universalist edifice and in winter 
the Congregational church is used. 

We entered by cement steps, which 
seemed odd in a state known as the Granite 
State, and the cement seemed just a little 
like a jarring note. The proportions of 
the church and its lighting are attractive. 
The memorials are interesting, Ballou, 
Miner, Varnum Lincoln, Farnsworth, 
Drs. Boyden and White of Woonsocket, 
James Shrigley, Mrs. Charles Hutchinson 
of Chicago, and others. And the yulpit 
furniture is excellent. 

But the vestry is in dreadful condition. 

(Continued on page 888) 
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THE SINKING OF THE CHILDREN 


O more pitiless or ruthless act of war has been 
recorded in the present conflict than the sink- 
ing of the City of Benares in a stormy sea, six 

hundred miles from land. LEighty-three of ninety 
British children on their way to Canada and two hun- 
dred and ten others perished. Some were killed in 
their berths by the explosion, some were pitched into 
the sea as boats capsized, some died of exposure in 
the long hours before rescue. 

It was a barbarous deed, but the Germans called 
the account a “‘tear jerker’ designed to influence 
sentiment in the United States. 

Well, if truth is capable of influencing sentiment 
in our country, and we believe it is, much sentiment 
will be aroused by the action of the German submarine 
commander, and even more by the manner in which 
the German authorities took it. 

The New York Times thus summarizes Nazi 
press releases: 


They declare, first, that no German submarine 
sank any passenger ship last week; second, that the City 
of Benares had aboard members of the “‘plutocratic 
class,” some “propagandists” and a quantity of gold; 
third, that German submarine commanders have orders 
not to attack unarmed passenger ships without warn- 
ing; fourth, that Prime Minister Churchill has an- 
nounced that all British merchant ships are armed, so 
that the City of Benares was therefore fair game. That 
is to say, the Germans.did not sink the City of Benares, 
but, on the other hand, they did sink it and were justified 
in doing so. 

The point of this episode is the clumsiness of the 
Nazi explanations. Berlin is apparently so infatuated 
with its success in lying to its own people that it forgets 
that public opinion outside of Greater Germany is not 
in the same mental stupor. It therefore permits its 
newspapers to speak of the drowning of eighty-three chil- 
dren and 210 civilian adults as a “tear jerker,’’ and al- 
lows American correspondents to cable that happy phrase 
home. There is no reason for doing this other than 
the apparent belief that it will make friends for the Nazi 
cause in the United States. The brutality of these 
attitudes surprises no one. It is their feeble-mindedness 
that is startling. 


Against the background of a loathesome, evil 
human nature revealed in the Nazi make-up, the 
tragedy projects a story of child heroism and a story 
of adult self-sacrifice as noble as the chronicle of sea- 
faring records: The captain was shouting encourage- 
ment to the last, although he knew that he must die. 
A man held a dead baby in his arms while its mother 
lay dying and let her die happy to think that her little 
one was safe. A boatload of boys went tossing along 
with the boys singing “Roll Out the Barrel.” They 
were not among the saved. 


The figures of loss were modified by the discovery 
of a boatload of survivors containing forty-six persons, 
six of whom were children, eight days after the sinking 
of the ship. 

Spotted by a flying boat just as she was Reine 
her station far out in the Atlantic for the day, with 
her fuel almost gone, this plane signaled another plane 
which guided a warship to the spot. Another dramatic 
story of heroism and suffering became a part of the 
annals of the sea. Kenneth Sparks, thirteen, was the 
first to see the rescue plane. He said: “I shouted, 
‘Look! an airplane!’ Everybody looked up and was 
glad.. We started praying. All we children did. We 
prayed and prayed that the plane would come near 
enough to see us.” 

With little food, no water, heavy seas that often 
broke over them, their keeping afloat and living to tell 
the tale seems almost miraculous. 

An Associated Press story says: 


Angus Macdonald, carpenter’s mate, recounted 
how Edward Richardson, ten-year-old Welsh boy, helped 
man a lifeboat with dead and dying persons all around 
him. 

Once, when a dying nurse asked for some one to 
hold her head, Macdonald said, the boy cradled her 
head in his arms and said, “‘I can see boats, nurse. It 
won’t be long now—everything will be all right.”’ 

W. B. Forsyth of London tried to give Christian 
burial to companions who died in his lifeboat. He said 
he conducted a short committal service after each one 
died. 


What murderous wickedness there is in the human 
heart! 

What possibilities of the divine flash out on every 
side! 

The work of evacuating children and sending them 
to this side of the Atlantic goes steadily on. It is 
dangerous to send the children across mine fields and 
through seas infested by Nazi submarines. It is more 
dangerous not to send them. 

* * 


JAPAN IS ON THE MARCH 


E have reaped what we have sown. We were 
the mightiest nation upon earth. In our 
own opinion, no nation or combination of 

nations was powerful enough to threaten us. We had 
no need to combine with others to police the world. 
What others did was none of our business. The old 
rule, “Mind your own business,” was good enough for 
us. So, while our far-sighted statesmen worked for a 
League of Nations and, failing to get that, labored 
without regard to party for a World Court, we per- 
mitted a vociferous well-organized minority to keep 
us out. 

What has happened need not have happened. It 
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was not due to any foreordination. The free acts of 
men endowed with free will determined the course of 
history. By permitting the cruel treatment of Ger- 
many after the World War, we helped to create the 
Nazi power. By not taking a strong hand with other 
nations we permitted Japan to start and Italy to 
start and Germany to start along the path which has 
resulted in the new military and economic alliance and 
a new threat to liberty. 

Suppose we do consent to Japan taking the 
Dutch East Indies, are we willing that Germany shall 
take or at least control South America? Are we willing 
to have the foes of our free institutions come up from 
South America to North America, build ever stronger 
air bases, land ever stronger tanks, and finally strike 
at what they know to be the richest plum of all? We 
are convinced that our government moved fast in 
measures of defense because it knew what was coming. 

We are sure also that this horrible necessity of 
military preparation 7s a necessity. 

We had an easier and a better way open to us—the 
way of courts and international police—but we could 
not take it. 

But why is there not open to us still a better way 
than all? Why not refuse to arm and proclaim the 
sovereignty of love? We must proclaim the sover- 
eignty of love or lose our own souls, but it must be 
proclaimed by strong men able and willing to keep 
unselfish love from being wiped from the face of the 
earth. 

The nazi-fascist-totalitarian alliance stands for the 
complete subjection of the masses to the will of be- 
lievers in the god of force. These men must be lovingly 
restrained even if it means putting them upon some 
new St. Helena, and their subject peoples must be lib- 
erated. 

We have one mighty line of defense in Old Britain. 
The new treaty is made in fear of Britain. It seeks to 
scare us out of helping Britain. If we know the 
American people at all, it will have the opposite effect. 

It is time to double, treble, quadruple, our help 
to brave Britain, to gallant Canada, and to the Austra- 
lians, who never count the cost or the odds. Japan, 
Germany and Italy are not going to stop until they are 
stopped. 


* * 


THE JEWISH NEW YEAR 


URING the past week the Jews of the world have 

been celebrating their New Year. October 3 

was the first day of, their year 5701. October 11 

will be the eve of the Day of Atonement, or Yom 
Kippur. 

We salute our Jewish brethren and pledge our- 
selves to fight with them against the evil thing at 
home and abroad which fosters race prejudice, dis- 
crimination and hatred. 

The Jewish religion, whose beginnings go back to 
earliest recorded history, has lived through trial and 
tribulation in every land, from the shadows of the 
Pyramids to the ghettos of Czarist Russia, and, today, 
the concentration camps and degradation of Nazism. 
One wonders at the faith which was able to keep Juda- 
ism alive through all these thousands of years of per- 
secution which granted only momentary peace. Per- 
haps the explanation lies in the passion for truth and 
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justice which forms so vital a part of the Jewish re- 
ligion. 

Rosh Hashonah—the Jewish New Year—comes 
with special emphasis at the present moment when 
religious values are assailed in so many lands and tra- 
ditional standards of life so recklessly discarded. 

It has been said that the history of the Jews has 
been the history of man’s struggle for liberty, democ- 
racy and peace. Certainly it is true that those lands 
which granted. the greatest measure of equality to Jews 
have always been the freest and most progressive 
countries of their day. The converse is likewise true, 
and the civilized world has come to understand that 
the anti-Semitism of Nazism is part and parcel of a 
systematic war of aggression against the liberties and 
spiritual values of all Christians, too. 

At the beginning of Hitler’s power some groups of 
Christians tended to view the Nazi system as an attack 
merely on a small and helpless minority of Jews. The 
world has been disillusioned. It is not only the Jews 
whom Hitler hates, but many ideals which are common 
to all free men of any religious creed. These ideals 
have taken shape in such phrases and documents as 
the Ten Commandments, Magna Charta, the Bill 
of Rights, and “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” 
They are an expression of both the Jewish and the 
Christian principle of the brotherhood of man, which 
has perhaps found its most advanced interpretation 
in our American democracy. These ideals are the 
enemies and the victims of Nazism. 

The coming Jewish calendar year will be a solemn 
and probably a terrifying time for the Jews of the 
world. It will also be a year of testing for Christian- 
ity. If democracy is snuffed out, it may well mark the 
end of all religion, and the ideals of Christianity will 
descend into the spiritual obscurity of a new Dark Age. 
Religion and religious values have to be championed 
year in and year out, and the present challenge to 
them cannot be met by mere supine professions of 
faith. It is up to the Christians of the world, and es- 
pecially those who are still free, to see to it that the 
ideals of the Sermon on the Mount are maintained and 
renewed as a spiritual barrier against which the forces 
of anti-God cannot prevail. 


* * 


LETS EINSTEIN DECIDE THE MATTER 


HE human brain has many sides to it and many 
of us develop just one side. People are one- 
sided who think that scientists know all that 

can be known. Mr. Tigner has dealt effectively with 
this attitude in his book, ‘‘Our Prodigal Son Culture.” 

Of course scientists, mathematicians, physicists 

are benefactors of mankind. Of course we are under 
obligations to them every moment that we live. But 
this does not make it any less ridiculous to take the 
attitude that if a man knows much about elections, he 
is fitted to speak with authority on subjects quite dif- 
ferent. Because a man can measure the measurable 
does not mean that he can appraise the immeasurable. 
Here is a fine man named James W. McKnight, a 
Universalist minister, who probably has had some 
human gusher without brains talk about “the dear 
Heavenly Father’ until his soul is rasped and sore. So 
he cuts out a clipping where Einstein is reported as 
saying that the way of progress is the way of giving 
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up the concept of a personal God, and writes usa letter. 
Mr. McKnight says: 


Enclosed find a report of a manuscript written by 
Dr. Albert Einstein, one of the greatest minds in the 
world. I could express my opinion but would rather 
request yours. After all, you must admit that this great 
mind has had every opportunity in making contact 
with the “dear Heavenly Father” if it were possible. 
Would it not be wise to recognize the real nature of the 
universe and the creative force that makes it move? 


All this seems to say that if Einstein does not 
hold something as true in a realm in which he is not 
especially qualified to judge, nobody else can be re- 
spectable intellectually who holds it. All of which 
amounts to “stuff and nonsense.” 

But the quotation from Einstein closes on a high 
and sane note: 

The more a man is imbued with the ordered regu- 
larity of all events the firmer becomes his conviction 
that there is no room left by the side of this ordered regu- 
larity for causes of a different nature. For him, neither 
the rule of human nor the rule of divine will exists as an 
independent cause of natural events. 

Ok 


CHURCH WORK IN JAPAN 


OME of our people seem disturbed because we 
gave our readers the benefit of whatever light 
we had on the mixed situation in Japan. We 

have no desire to publish rumors bound to hurt any 
appeal for funds for the Japan Mission, but we be- 
heve that our officials in charge of various depart- 
ments of this work want the truth told. 

We do not know all the facts. This is true: On 
September 4, a responsible organ of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, The Living Church, ran on its cover 
page the pictures of three bishops of that church as- 
signed to Japan who faced Japan’s anti-foreign de- 
crees and would be compelled to resign because of a 
new law “forbidding foreign executives and foreign 
financial aid for Episcopal Church work in Japan.” 
The news story in that issue of the paper cabled from 
Japan stated that the House of Bishops in Japan had 
promised to secure the resignation of the three Amer- 
ican bishops who at the time were in the United 
States. The paper gave an account of the decrees of 
the new totalitarian government of Japan, which is 
drafting a measure “designed to fit all religions, Bud- 
dhist and Shinto as well as Christian—into the im- 
perial structure under completely Japanese auspices.”’ 

In the issue of The Living Church for September 18 
Bishop Tucker, the Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, is quoted as saying: ““The new Japanese regu- 
lations, so far as I can tell at the moment, refer only 
to foreign missionaries holding executive posts in the 
Japanese Church. I judge these regulations do not 
preclude other missionaries working in Japan. 

“Tt is impossible to say at present whether these 
conditions will make it possible for our bishops and 
other missionaries to render the amount of service 
which will justify our keeping large numbers of them 
in Japan.” 

It is the opinion of Bishop Tucker that the whole 
matter is subject to negotiation. The total appro- 
priation by this church for Japan is $226,000 a year. 
It has sixty American workers, bishops, priests, doc- 
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tors, nurses, lay teachers, medical workers, etc., and 
the church has 651 Japanese workers. 

By October 9, Bishop Tucker hopes to have 
definite information to lay before the General Conven- 
tion in Kansas City. He added: ‘‘Whatever may hap- 
pen about the whole matter, the Church’s missionary 
program must be maintained and there must be no 
relaxation of our missionary zeal at home or abroad.” 

* * 


TWILIGHT OR DAWN—LET US BE MEN 


OBODY knows whether we are living in the twi- 
light of a dying civilization or in the dawn of a 
new and better culture. It may be that we 
have lived through the darkness of what our descend- 
ants will look back on as the last great barbarism. It 
may be that our children and our children’s children 
will be plunged into a fearful night hardly imaginable 
now. However the event may turn, we are like men 
living on earth shaken by violent quakes beneath skies. 
livid with the eruptions of destructive volcanoes. 
The cultural earth shakes beneath us with theological 
and philosophical voleanoes spouting forth lethal old 
ideas from what we once innocently thought was the 
dead past. 

In the midst of the terrifying confusion some 
churchmen stand impotently mouthing sentimental 
whinings about the good old days when churches were 
full (forgetting that saloons and brothels also were 
full). Other churchmen build denominational pill- 
boxes and crawl into them thinking to escape the 
world and “conserve’’ their precious little organiza- 
tions. Both classes of churchmen are engaged in a 
fatuous performance. It is alike impossible to recall a 
fancied golden age of church prosperity by crying for it, 
or to flee from wrath to come by strengthening de- 
nominational fortresses. We live in the midst of cata- 
clysmic change, the meaning of which is not yet clear. 

One thing only is clear, whether the hour be twi- 
light or dawn we must live as befits men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit. This means living courageously 
and unselfishly. First and foremost it means that as 
churchmen we will live and work for human welfare, 
regardless of the consequences to our ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

We d1.. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Under a dictatorship,” said the Lewiston Journal, 
“the Universalists would not be holding a state con- 
vention, nor would any other religious organization, 
nor would free men and women dare to raise their 
voices unless they were prepared for concentration 
camps or a‘brick wall.” 


Maine received a special edition of ‘‘Heaven’s 
Dooryard” by Marguerite McIntire two weeks in ad- 
vance of the publication date, September 26. It isa 
book by one of our most brilliant Universalist writers 
and will be reviewed shortly. 


Speaking over the radio and referring to the sink- 
ing of the ship carrying children to Canada, King 
George said: “Surely the world could have no clearer 
proof of the wickedness against which we fight than 
this foul deed.” 
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What Is Wrong?" 


Cornelius Greenway 


HEN a chef 1s about to start a mysterious 
something he sits down and thinks about 
the necessary ingredients—the nature of the 

dinner and the like. ‘And that is exactly what I have 
done. The more | meditated upon the dish I am about 
to serve you, the more these questions loomed up on 
my mental horizon, and they did not make me happy. 
They are not original—we all have heard them again 
and again. They are: 

1. What is wrong with the congregations? 

2. What is wrong with the ministers? 

3. What is wrong with the sermons? 

4. What is the great need today? 

At the very outset I assure you that I have not 
come here this evening in a pugnacious mood; nor do 
I mean to be caustic or truculent. I have come for no 
other purpose than to state clearly and uncompromis- 
ingly what I think the weak timbers in our church 
structure are. In other words, I am here not to enter- 
tain but rather to point out, to instruct, and to hope 
that someone will do something about it. 

And now for the questions and answers. 

1. What is wrong with our congregations? 
Francis Parkman, the half blind, semi-invalid explorer- 
historian, was very outspoken in his denunciation of 
the scholarship of the New England of his day. We 
know his description of Edward Everett, the florid 
orator, as one “‘void of blood, bone, sinew, nerves and 
muscles.”” He hailed him as the most finished example 
of this “devitalized scholarship.” 

When we read the glorious history of our church 
we come across such names as George de Benneville 
and Benjamin Rush, both of Pennsylvania. It was 
Dr. Rush who, as a member of Congress, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 

What about Elhanan Winchester, the strict Cal- 
vinist who became an ardent Universalist? He openly 
espoused the cause of the Negro slaves eighty-two years 
before the outbreak of the Civil War—eighty years be- 
fore the soul of John Brown went marching up to the 
throne of God there to receive His accolade. This one- 
time Calvinist gave his gifted mind to the cause—the 
very unpopular cause—of our church. The incom- 
parable Hosea Ballou was ordained to the liberal 
ministry by this same Elhanan Winchester at the Ox- 
ford meeting held in September, 1794. 

Hosea Ballou, the Universalist clergyman, by 
common assent of all liberal Protestants, earned the 
title of the ‘‘Father of Liberal Theology in America.” 
He seeded his liberal theological views some twenty 
years before the intellectual and liberal Emerson 
resigned his pulpit because his views clashed with those 
of his parishioners. 

What a debt of gratitude we owe to the “‘Skylark”’ 
of Universalism, Thomas Whittemore, editor of 
“Songs of Zion” and “‘The Gospel Harmonies,” pub- 
lished in 18389 and 1841 respectively. He was not 
only our “Skylark” but a brilliant editor and a fighting 
eclectic preacher. Of his preaching one who knew 
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him well said: ‘‘His peculiarities as a preacher were 
mainly these: Strength, plainness, scripturalness, 
earnestness and vivacity.’’ This Universalist preacher 
fought great battles to advance the cause of education, 
and it fell to his lot (and it was a richly-earned recog- 
nition) to install the first president of Tufts College, 
Hosea Ballou Second, and the entire first faculty of the 
college. , 

Other bright jewels among our leaders of yester- 
year are Sylvanus Cobb, the Christian Freeman; Adin 
Ballou (to whom Tolstoy acknowledged his indebted- 
ness); Abel C. Thomas, with three capital P’s behind 
his name—Printer, Publisher, and Preacher; Hosea 
Ballou Second, matchless scholar and gentleman; 
Ebenezer Fisher, the Horace Mann of the North Coun- 
try. 

Some of the illustrious Universalist women are: 

Caroline A. Soule, who faced the world as a widow 
twenty-seven years of age, mother of five young chil- 
dren, with a sum of only $300 and her household fur- 
niture. She never acknowledged defeat; courage and 
faith sustained her. She has the great distinction of 
being the first foreign missionary of our church. 

Mary A. Livermore is one of the bright stars 
among our Universalist women. How fitting that she, 
the great humanitarian, was born on Christmas night. 
When she died in 1905 the American press proclaimed 
her ‘America’s foremost woman.” 

And let us not forget that the organizer and 
founder of the American Red Cross was our own Clara 
Barton. 

Dr. de Benneville, Winchester, Dr. Rush, Hosea 
Ballou, Cobb, Adin Ballou, Thomas Whittemore, 
Hosea Ballou Second, Fisher, Caroline Soule, Mary A. 
Livermore and Clara Barton all had something in 
common which made them great. They were not 
“void of blood, bone, sinews, nerves and muscles.” 
They are the mountain peaks in our church. Can you 
name an equal number of contemporary leaders who 
match in grandeur and achievement those whose 
precious names I have recalled? 

Those who know our General Superintendent can’t 
say of him that he is “void of blood, bone, sinews, 
nerves and muscles.”’ To leave a very successful 
church, a parish that loved him and his family dearly, 
to become the leader of our denomination, took cour- 
age, demanded great sacrifices, and showed beyond 
any doubt that he believed in the church that has for 
its foundation stones “The Fatherhood of God” and 
“The Brotherhood of Man.” 

What I say about Dr. Cummins I can also say of 
our splendid editor, Dr. John van Schaick. 

Why, then, do our leaders not measure up to 
those who were our leaders fifty or more years ago? 
Is it the fault of the leadership or is it the independent 
attitude of the churches that insist upon a congrega- 
tional form of government and fail to see their obli- 
gation to the larger whole? Our leaders can’t lead 
unless those who have elected them fall in step and 
become partners with them. If we have few mountain 
peaks in our fellowship, is it because the glowing en- 
thusiasm that was once the joyous possession of the 
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laymen has been allowed to cool so that today it is 
neither hot nor cold? When you read our church his- 
tory you will feel the burning zeal and loyalty that 
was given so unsparingly by the lay people in our 
church in the days preceding and immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War. But why should we shrink and 
settle back while our ancient grandeur fades? Why 
bask in ancestral family pride that always flourishes 
when life runs low? Why not unite and fall in behind 
our leader and editor and give them the support they 
so richly deserve? 

Iam not putting all the blame on those who occupy 
the pews. If the pewholders show little sustained en- 
thusiasm, one can’t help but wonder if it is not per- 
haps that the hungry sheep have looked up so often 
and so long and have not been properly fed. 

When I was a student at Tufts College I had the 
good fortune to have Dr. Frank Oliver Hall as my pro- 
fessor in homiletics. He started me on the sermon- 
reading habit by making me read the Monday sermon 
page in The Brooklyn Eagle. Ever since my college 
days I have carefully read the sermon page in the local 
-papers. Thus I have read many sermon pages these 
last fourteen years. I have come to the conclusion 
that a great many sermons preached have much in 
common with each other—they remind me of Zo- 
ophytes, those spineless creatures such as corals and 
sponges. They remind me of the shoots of potatoes 
and onions left too long in the cellar, those pale yellow, 
pale green, shoots, so colorless and weak because no 
sunlight ever touches them. Many a sermon has been 
produced in dark studies—not enough light touched 
them—the light that comes through frequent parish 
calling. The better a pastor knows his people, the 
better his sermons become. 

Iam strongly for scholarship in the pulpit and out 
of the pulpit. A minister owes it to his congregation, 
as well as to himself, to be a lifelong student if he ex- 
pects to be the true shepherd of his flock. But scholar- 
ship does not mean that his sermons should be so pe- 
dantic that the congregation is spiritually fed on too 
much fat, too much cream. Many a church has died 
because of such a steady diet from the pulpit. 

I do not believe in flippancy from the pulpit, but 
that does not mean that the sermons should be morbid 
or funereal. The people come to church to hear about 
the fatherhood of God, the leadership of Christ, the 
brotherhood of man. They do not come to get a piece 
of spiritual crepe. Some preachers are too cautious, 
too eager not to offend, too prudent. No one can 
please an entire congregation. The minister stands in 
the pulpit not to please, not to be caustic, not to be ar- 
rogant, but to instruct as he has seen the light. Never 
should any strings from a pew control him who stands 
in the pulpit. A pew-controlled pastor will never 
preach his best. Many sermons I have read were 
either meaningless sermonettes, or they dilated over 
everything that received newspaper or magazine space. 
My answer to the question, ‘“‘What is wrong with the 
_ sermons?” is this: They must be keen, sharp, bold and 
stripped of all fripperies. They should be the tuning 
forks that will tell our people about God’s pitch. All 
too many sermons are nothing but verbal pleasantries. 
They are honey-sweet. Such sermons will never 

bring penitent souls to the footstool of God. 
These are times that demand spiritual leaders who 
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are not interested in the ‘frantic immediacy” but 
who preach with the distant tomorrows in mind and 
heart. 

Now for the third question, “‘What is wrong with 
our ministers?”’ I touch upon a very delicate theme 
and I will say but little, although I have done much 
thinking on it. Ours a world to create and redeem. 
Ours is the hard task to discover God and to bring Him 
to our people. That is not an easy task; it demands 
strength of mind, courage and spirit. 

The crying need in the Protestant Church is for 
men with Pauline make-up—the spirit that never says 
die. It may be a disagreeable and heartbreaking job, 
but if our church is to go forward and upward it must 
remove the barnacles which cling to the parish at its 
expense. It may be that we shall have to create a fund 
that will give these unfortunate men a living pension 
or that we put them to work in secular places with 
greater results and happiness both for the men and the 
church. Every so often a ship enters drydock to have 
the barnacles removed, for these delay her speed, 
they are a hindrance. The church should go into dry- 
dock every so often for the same purpose! No minister 
should be allowed to preach who does not give out a 
great inner light to his congregation. Certainly the 
blind cannot lead the blind. 

There should be no room for ‘‘the melodious 
preacher.”’ Give me one like William Ellery Chan- 
ning, the compassionate saint, whose heart was aglow 
for God and who gave freely of himself to serve his 
people. 

The motto of every preacher should be: “‘I come to 
serve, not to be served.’’ These words fell from the lips 
of Christ himself. 

In conclusion: What is needed today to make our 
church strong and healthy, to make it a great light in 
this dark and sin-sick world? It is not enough to live 
on the reputation of our departed saints and leaders; 
not enough to know by heart the historic past of our 
church; nor is it necessary to ape other denominations 
either at home or abroad. 

The lights are going out all over the world. In 
our own beloved America liberalism is having hard 
going. Already we have tasted regimentation in 
several fields of national endeavor, and the end is not 
yet in sight. 

I call upon you to become the lamplighters of to- 
day, the men and women who will go behind the enemy 
lines to battle for God’s kingdom under the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus Christ. In our time we have gen- 
erated a spiritual energy comparable to a Niagara 
Falls and we have let it go over the dam unharnessed. 
As laymen, laywomen and preachers, let us solemnly 
promise tonight to work together for the great cause 
of liberalism so dear to our hearts! Let us no longer 
be satisfied to feed our souls on sermonic zoophytes— 
spineless creations! Let us remove the barnacles that 


obstruct progress! 
* * * 


A farmer, in great need of extra hands at haying time, finally 
asked Si Warren, who was accounted the town loafer, if he could 
help him out. 

“What’ll ye pay?” asked Si. 

“T’ll pay what you’re worth,” answered the farmer. 

Si scratched his head a minute, then announced decisively, 
“T’ll be jiggered if I’ll work for that.””—Hxrchange. 
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In Justice to the Jew 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


T is a tragic indictment of a proud civilization 
when a member of the human family feels im- 
pelled to address his fellows on such a subject, to 

build his thoughts into a barrier against a rising tide 
of anti-Semitism. In pursuing this purpose there 
seems no need to catalogue the long list of cultural, 
moral and religious contributions Jews have made to 
society and are making, to recount the sad history of 
their sufferings, or to place them on a pedestal of 
unique achievement or martyrdom in order to win re- 
spect or sympathy. 

The proper approach is much simpler, involving 
but the application of a few fundamental truths. 
These appear so obvious and well known as hardly to 
warrant specific mention. Yet maybe this fact is one 
reason why they are overlooked in practice, a fre- 
quent occurrence with truths we hold to be self- 
evident. 

Our blind pride whispers eagerly that every Jew 
is not a genius because some of them are, while short- 
sighted prejudice hisses in our ears that all Jews are 
objectionable because some of them are. And we 
don’t realize our inconsistency. Consider this! Every 
generation of an old New England Anglo-Saxon family 
may have its idle profligate or its thrill-seeking criminal. 
They are called black sheep, perhaps tethered in a 
separate pasture, but their escapades and shortcom- 
ings do not besmirch or involve the prestige of the 
whole family. But let one Jew in the whole world act 
like one of these black sheep, transgress our rules of 
propriety ever so little, and the door of society is 
slammed in the face of his entire race. 

We forget that no nation or race has a monopoly 
of either virtues or faults, that we cannot justly con- 
demn a whole group for the errors of individuals. 
All Jews are no more degenerates than are all geniuses. 
We forget the common ground on which we stand. 
Whatever distinct characteristics may be theirs, we 
know that all Jews do fall into one classification, 
human beings—human beings like everyone else on 
the face of this earth, brothers created by the same 
God. We forget, in attempting to judge others, that 
we usurp a power not granted unto man. We forget 
a part of the human heritage in which all share. It 
was well expressed by the Psalmist of old, who wrote, 
“Tf thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, . . . . who 
shall stand?” 

Yes, we forget that no one is so perfect that he 
could survive unscathed a critical, fault-finding 
inquisition conducted by a neighbor, much less one 
directed by Deity. 

The inference is, of course, that since we are all 
tarred with the same brush of error it is poor taste, to 
say the least, for us to grow red in the face and dizzy 
with blowing our own horn of superiority as we march 
through life splashing the mud of belittling criticism 
on everyone we pass. Rather, there is the positive 
implication to regard another’s shortcomings with the 
same generosity and understanding we would wish for 
our own. 

This principle is echoed in the familiar saying that 
“Seople who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw 


stones.”’ If we are honest with ourselves we are forced 
to admit that as far as faults are concerned we all 
live in “glass houses.”” In more classic language, then, 
our ancient Psalmist was saying what we say, that 
man should “‘live and let live.” 

These doctrines are matters of common knowledge 
and acceptance. Nevertheless, we transgress them 
more often than is realized or we would be willing to 
admit. Whoever and wherever we are, there’s always 
the chance to turn up one’s nose at someone who lives, 
as we think, on the “wrong side of the tracks.”” The 
“tracks” may traverse any number of different fields: 
race, nationality, family background, financial stand- 
ing, religion, denomination, education, occupation, 
politics, are among the more important. We may be 
divided, too, by the most trivial “tracks’’—habits and 
taste in diet, dress, universities, fraternities, amuse- 
ments, even appearance. Whatever the “tracks” 
may be that separate us, those ‘‘on the wrong side” 
are made painfully conscious of it and are generally 
excluded from the full franchise of our friendship and 
consideration. 

People are ready prey for these personal preju- 
dices, a trait which Eleanor B. Stock has well de- 
scribed as ‘‘near-sighted social thinking.”’ By virtue 
thereof this or that individual, group or class has 
been subjected to mean, petty and unfair treatment 
from time immemorial down to the present. Fre- 
quently have these class antagonisms been fanned 
to such white heat as to consume all reason and re- 
straint, and the flames of cruel persecution have de- 
stroyed thousands of helpless, innocent victims— 
human beings like everyone else. 

Fortunately, for most people thus afflicted, these 
fiery blasts have been of relatively brief duration. 
Afterwards the survivors have been able to nurse 
themselves back to normalcy without too much inter- 
ference. Others, suffering under social censure, have 
been allowed to overcome their handicaps by dint of 
intelligence, perseverance and hard work, till they 
have become, as it is said, “‘accepted.”’ 

Consider, however, the plight of the Jew, whose 
neck bears the callouses of successive yokes of slavery; 
the “‘Wandering Jew,” driven from his home and from 
one country after another in which he sought refuge, 
who has no place he can ¢éall his own; who was har- 
bored in some countries only to be exploited, forced to 
live in ghettos and wear distinctive clothing, plun- 
dered of his property, deprived of normal rights of 
citizenship and discriminated against in every way; 
the innocent scapegoat for many a blunder com- 
mitted by others for which he paid in one bloody 
pogrom after another, with barely time to bury his 
dead between them; the Jew who, in this day and age 
in certain parts of the world, still suffers under bar- 
baric survivals of the past; the Jew who, even in our 
democracy, still continues to live on the “wrong side 
of the tracks; who must always carry in his heart 
the Judenschmerz, the pain of being a Jew. Consider 
him! 

A master dramatist could hardly have conceived 
a situation more tragic, one fraught with more bitter 
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irony, than that in which the Jew has found himself 
these last few springs. He celebrates the Passover, 
which recalls his deliverance from bondage in Egypt. 
But his pilgrimage seems to have been in a cruel circle 
leading back to slavery—his people swept from many 
countries as vigorously and impersonally as a broom 
whisks dirt out of the back door, living everywhere on 
this broad earth with the sword of prejudice, if not of 
persecution, precariously balanced over their uneasy 
heads. 

With stupid complacence Americans point the 
finger of scornful superiority at nations which per- 
petrate such crimes against civilization, telling each 
other self-righteously that such things don’t and 
“can’t happen here.’”’ What of our class condemna- 
tion, our arrogant judgments and our selfish discrim- 
ination on all fronts of national life which keep our 
Jewish friends, these fellow human beings, always on 
the ‘‘wrong side of the tracks’? Isn’t it a crime, 
whether we steal one dollar or a thousand? The only 
difference is the degree. Deprive a human being un- 
justly of his natural right to a self-respecting existence, 
to enjoy the full franchise of social intercourse as his 
own conduct and talents permit, and we are guilty of 
a crime just as though we took away all his rights. 
The only difference is the degree. 

America is guilty, too! And who can say that we 
shall not commit those larger crimes as well? That 
“such things can’t happen here’? The road from 
petty crimes to graver crimes is an easy one to travel. 
Congressional investigation has already unearthed 
many anti-Semitic organizations. Ominous mutter- 
ings can be heard from surprising quarters: ‘“Some- 
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thing’s got to be done about the Jews,” and so on. 
Our nation is in difficulties which will be worse before 
they are better. The presence of a traditional scape- 
goat is a great temptation. An American mob can go 
lynch-crazy. So ——? 

Yes, it can happen here! 

Unless civilization is to be thrust back closer to 
the law of the jungle, we must stem this tide of anti- 
Semitism before it reaches flood level. We must never 
forget, even for an instant, that we are all human 
beings, brothers. We must remember that if we were 
to be judged as we ofttimes judge none would stand; 
that brotherhood demands the full operation of love, 
for it is only love that worketh no ill to his neighbor. 
Every human being on the face of the earth is a neigh- 
bor. And who is there to say that a Jew is not a 
human being? Let him ponder the immortal lines 
of Shakespeare spoken by a Jewish character: “Hath 
not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions? Fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer... ? If you 
prick us do we not bleed? If you tickle us do we not 
laugh? If you poison us do we not die?” 

And civilization will die, too, if it does not soon 
purge itself of these poisons of national and racial 
hatreds and persecutions! A wise observer has written 
that individuals and groups may get along without 
justice being done them, and many have; but that no 
society or civilization can long survive unless it does 
justice to others. Justice, then, to the Jews, to all 
men, everywhere! 


In the Local Churches: A Forward Together Series 


III. 


Auburn, Maine 


Weston A. Cate 


EN years ago things were not going well in the 
Universalist church at Auburn, Maine. Con- 
gregations and contributions had fallen to a low 

ebb. In the face of this crisis six men met by mutual 
consent in the vestry of the church to give serious 
consideration to the situation. Of two things they 
were thoroughly convinced: First, that an active 
church is essential to the maintenance of the moral 
and spiritual vigor of a community; and, second, that 
no church can function with maximum effectiveness 
without benefit of the loyalty and the labors of a sub- 
stantial body of earnest laymen. Their first decision 
was to formamen’sclub. Ina decade the membership 
of this club has grown to one hundred and fifty. Its 
influence and usefulness to the church and to the 
community have increased in proportion. 

From the beginning no lukewarm enthusiasm for 
religion and the church has been tolerated among its 
members; a candidate must first consider the church 
as worthy of the consecration of his time, talents and 
energy and give it first claim upon himself, or he is not 
ready for membership in the club. The purpose of the 
organization is emphasized at every meeting. 

Let me list some of the ways in which the men of 
this parish have rendered a real service to the cause. 

1. Formed an Inter-Church Council. Three depu- 


tation teams of three laymen each with each team 
trained to conduct a complete religious service. These 
groups have gone out into churches within a sixty-mile 
radius of Auburn. Some of these churches were with- 
out pastoral leadership. On one Sunday last year the 
laymen from the Elm Street Church were conducting 
divine worship in three separate communities simul- 
taneously. This group stands ready at all times to 
answer any call where this kind of work is needed. 

2. The laymen have held regular supper meetings 
each month of the church year for ten consecutive 
years. 

3. The laymen have taken over full responsibility 
for providing ushers for all religious services at Elm 
Street Church. 

4. They have sponsored and conducted a men’s 
church school class with an attendance of from ten to 
eighteen. During the past four years this group has 
studied comparative religions, general church history, 
evolution in its relation to religious thought and the 
development of the history and theology of the Uni- 
versalist Church. It is under the leadership of Horace 
Cook. 

5. The men have built a church office (presented 
as a gift to the minister). 

6. Attended to all parish mailing (average of 
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1,000 pieces of mail per month). Furnished mailing 
department with mimeograph, work desk, addresso- 
graph plate-making machine, electric addressograph, 
mailing lists and files. 

7. Helped with the Every-Member Canvass. 

8. Sponsored half-hour radio broadcast each 
Sunday directly from the church auditorium, featuring 
the church choir and a talk by the minister. The 
program is known as ““The Voice of Friendship.” 

9. Sponsored several public suppers, entertain- 
ments and a flower show each year and contributed 
proceeds to the parish. 

10. Organized volunteer crews of laymen who 
painted the parish hall and classrooms throughout, 
washed the walls in the church vestibule, built a new 
church school room, a chapel and a _ broadcasting 
studio, a pulpit platform, a new altar, pulpit and lec- 
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tern, removed and replaced all pews for the laying of 
a new carpet, installed a complete electric lighting 
system in the church auditorium, built fifteen new 
dining-room tables, painted the exterior woodwork of 
the church, graded and seeded the church lawn and 
planted a hedge, ete. 

11. Largely through the leadership of the lay- 
men the church membership has grown with unprece- 
dented rapidity, until the church has become the 
strongest organization within the parish. Its member- 
ship is predominantly male. 

To suggest that the men of the parish have been 
more energetic. or achieved more than the women 
would be to give a false impression. But with the man 
power mobilized with such strength there can be but 
one result at the Auburn church. We go “Forward 
Together.” 


A Theological “Externeship” Experiment 


Rockwell Harmon Potter 


An old classmate and friend of the editor, a bril- 
liant preacher who now is Dean of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, here tells of an experiment in training 
theological students through practical work in the field 
as well as by study in a school. It is a highly suggestive 
article. 

The Editor. 


T the effective suggestion of the Rev. Charles E. 
Sebold, minister in the Congregational church 
of Pasco, Wash., a graduate of this seminary 

in the class of 1925, and with the cordial approval of 
Superintendent Claton S. Rice of the Congregational 
Conference of the state of Washington, the faculty of 
Hartford Theological Seminary appointed Felix Schrag 
as an ‘“‘externe”’ student in the fall of 1937. 

Mr. Schrag continued as a student of this semi- 
nary. He had completed in residence two years of the 
three-year course for the degree of B. D. He went to 
Pasco, Wash., and under the immediate, continuous 
direction and supervision of Mr. Sebold, and the 
general direction of Superintendent Rice, engaged in 
work as an associate of Mr. Sebold in charge of a Sun- 
day school and preaching station at Riverdale, a part 
of Pasco more recently developed, in which there had 
been meager and intermittent religious privileges of- 
fered. He continued in that work from September, 
1937, until September, 1988. He was the recipient, 
through the office of the State Conference of Washing- 
ton, of a grant in aid from the student aid funds of this 
seminary, of $300, the maximum student aid granted. 
To this the State Conference of Washington added, 
from the Home Missionary funds, $3800, and Mr. 
Sebold at the Pasco church undertook with the student 
to raise $300 from the field, making in all $900 to cover 
the cost of the travel of the student from Hartford to 
Pasco at the beginning of his work, and from Pasco to 
Hartford at its close, and to support him while on the 
field. Upon t e completion of a year of service, Mr. 
Schrag returned to the seminary to his remaining 
year of work in residence, and graduated in May, 1930, 
with the degree of B. D., having had as part of his 
course the ‘‘externe’”’ year in Pasco in field work under 
constant and direct supervision. 


In 1938 William Hamilton, having finished one 
year in residence of his course, went to Pasco, and con- 
tinued the work begun by Mr. Schrag. He returned in 
1939, and took his place in the middle class of the 
seminary, having had his year of “‘externe’’ service. 
In 1939 Russell Milnes, having completed two years of 
work in residence, went to Pasco, and is now continu- 
ing the service of Mr. Schrag, on the field in Pasco, 
under the direction of Mr. Sebold and Superintendent 
Rice. He will return in 1940 to complete his course 
with the class of 1941. 

Each of these three men will, therefore, have had 
a year of field work under supervision, as part of his 
total seminary course, which, because of this, is ex- 
panded to a period of four years, one of which is 
spent on the field. 

In June, 1939, James MacArthur, having com- 
pleted two years of the seminary course in residence, 
went, as an “externe’”’ student, to Concord, N. H., to 
serve under the immediate direction of the Rev. Rich- 
ard F. Beyer, pastor of the First Church of Concord, 
in the chapel at East Concord. In his case the student 
aid grant from the seminary is $150, one-half of the 
maximum student aid grant, since the expense of 
travel is much less than in the case of the state of 
Washington. He will return in 1940 to continue his 
studies for a further year in residence, and will grad- 
uate, presumably, in 1941, having had a year of “‘ex- 
terne’’ service on the field, under supervision, as part 
of his seminary course. 

This is the story of the experiment with an “‘ex- 
terneship year’? at Hartford Theological Seminary. 
The faculty of the seminary is satisfied that for certain 
students who are in a position to avail themselves of 
it, it is a valuable part of a theological education. 
The superintendents who have had experience with 
it agree that it is a valuable help to certain fields that 
are in a position to avail themselves of this help. 

In order to set up an effective “externeship”’ it 
is necessary: (1) to find a resident pastor who is quali- 
fied and willing to undertake the work of supervision, 
and who has at hand a field where this kind of service 
can be effectively used; (2) to have a superintendent , 
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or other qualified representative of the churches of the 
area, who will give general direction to the project, and 
who will provide the needful aid, if the field be not in 
position to provide the full amount needed for the 
travel and support of the “externe;”’ (3) to find a 
student competent to do this work, with sufficient 
adaptability for it, who is willing to extend the total 
period of his theological education by one year, de- 
ferring thus for a year his entrance upon his life work, 
and, what is often more critical in the matter, his 
marriage. 

Certain seminaries, I understand, of the United 
Lutheran Church make this procedure virtually a 
required feature of their training. To do this it is 
needful to be operating under some more or less author- 
itative form of church polity by which fields can be 
provided with the necessary funds to cover the costs. 

In seminaries whose relationships are chiefly with 
churches operating with the Congregational polity, 
this procedure manifestly cannot be made general or 
imperative. It can be undertaken as opportunity 
offers. It is the hope of the faculty of Hartford Semi- 
nary that sufficient opportunities will be offered to 
make it possible to have each year one, two or three 
-such “externeships” in operation. Manifestly the 
number possible is limited by the amount of student 
aid funds available for such a purpose—From The 
Journal of Bible and Religion, published by the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors. Prof. CarlE. Purin- 
ton, editor. Adelphi College,Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


* * * 


JUNK 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


E are moving to a new house soon, and last 
week I spent several very exhausting but 
profitable hours, turning out cupboards, 

boxes, drawers, desks. It was unbelievable to me that 
in a few years I had collected so much stuff—letters, 
souvenirs, sermon-notes, pipes, unread magazines, 
odds and ends of every kind. At first it was fun; I 
destroyed very sparingly. This or that might prove 
useful; this was full of sentiment and that was full of 
memory. So I found my pile of rubbish quite small. 

And then quite suddenly I grew tired and irri- 
tated. ‘“‘Why should I keep all this?’’ I grumbled. 
“What use is it? Another ten years will pass and I 
shan’t look at these things or think of them. If I 
live to be a hundred, I shall never use them. Let me 
be strong and remorseless. Foolish sentiment is 
wasteful, weak and untidy. Masses of junk—that’s 
what it all is.” So I set to, and destroyed and de- 
stroyed. 

And then I got a fever of destruction upon me. 
With arms full I went to the cellar to dump my rubbish 
in cans and boxes. I glanced round the cellar. Gra- 
cious! What a vast quantity of junk was there too. 
Flower pots, piping, sacks, bottles, old brooms, ancient 
fences and broken chairs. “I must get rid of it some- 
how,” I thought. ‘‘What a task!’ I was furious and, 
having the sort of mind most preachers have, I began 
to moralize angrily. “Just like one’s life,’ I said to 
myself. “Cluttered with rubbish. Just like one’s 
character. Built up from one’s grandparents’ mental 
furniture—stuff of yesterday. Why can’t one get rid 
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of all worn-out ideas, old useless rules and sentiments, 
and just be oneself?” 

I might have gone on to wonder whether I was 
thinking really wisely or only stupidly; but I didn’t. 
For, by one of those marvelous chances which do hap- 
pen sometimes, the back door bell rang, and there— 
like a prince in a fairy tale—was Mr. Isaac Lubinsky 
with a large junk van.- I was immensely pleased. I 
hailed him as a brother. I took him to the cellar, and, 
with a wide and generous wave, I bestowed upon him 


all the junk. 


Somewhat idly I watched the junk man collect 
old buckets, bits of iron and coils of worn-out rubber 
piping, and much besides. I regarded him as a bless- 
ing; and he, I saw, regarded me also as a blessing. I 
encouraged his good work. ‘Yes, take it. Yes, and 
take that.’”’ I kept on saying. At the end of half an 
hour Mr. Lubinsky went off with a loaded van, and I 
went upstairs, smiling peacefully and wondering how 
riotously I could spend the two dollars I had received 
for my junk. ‘How very satisfactory,” I murmured 
to myself. “A good time has been enjoyed by all.” 

A day later—when my two dollars had been spent, 
and I do not propose to tell you how—Patrick, who 
takes care of the place, came to speak to me. I could 
see that he was somewhat agitated. Had I, he asked, 
seen the furnace piping anywhere? “No,” I answered 
lightly. ‘‘Isn’t it where it should be?” ‘‘No,’’ said 
Patrick. “I took it down to save it rusting with the 
summer damp; put it in a corner of the cellar by the 
winter board walk; now it’s gone, and I can’t find it 
anywhere.” 

My heart sank. I remembered. Of course the 
piping was gone. Mr. Isaac Lubinsky took it. I told 
him to. I thought it was junk. And after that I had 
a humiliating time, for I was at last persuaded to call 
up Mr. Lubinsky and explain. Fortunately he still had 
the furnace piping; fortunately he was able to restore 


it to me. But it took time, labor, a truck and some 
honesty. The transaction, all told, cost me two 
dollars. 


Once again I returned to my study, and once 
again I moralized; but this time I preached a severe 
little sermon to myself. I said: “It’s good to get rid 
of useless things; it’s good not to clutter oneself too 
much with the past. But there are some things one 
may foolishly destroy—some beauty, some wisdom, 
some tenderness, some tradition, some quite indis- 
pensable thing—without which one’s house of life 
would become cold and spiritually poor. And there 
are some very precious things, which, unlike my fur- 
nace piping, once thrown away can never be restored.” 

* * * 


The Sunday school folks in the mountains of North Carolina 
declare that the following incident occurred in one of the Bible 
classes east of Raleigh, while the Greensboro people declare that 
the story came from Arkansas. However that may be, here is 
the story: It was Sunday morning in a men’s class. ‘‘Will you 
tell me,’’ said a member to the teacher, ‘‘how far in actual miles 
Dan is from Beersheba? All my life I have heard the familiar 
phrase ‘from Dan to Beersheba,’ but I have never known the dis- 
tance.’ Before the answer could be given, another member 
arose in the back of the room and inquired: ‘‘Do I understand 
that Dan and Beersheba are the names of places?” ‘Yes.” 
“That is one on me. I always thought they were husband and 
wife, like Sodom and Gomorrah.’’—WNorth Carolina Chrisitan 
Advocate. 
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THE COMMUNITY THE PIVOT OF REFORM 
Ernest M. Whitesmith 


T seems evident that we have entered a continuing and develop- 
ing crisis, the product of no particular party or of no particu- 
lar nation, but of an individually-minded age which has given 
us an almost universal insularity. The aim of industry is to 
make more goods with more efficient machinery and less labor- 
costs. The aim of agriculture is the production of greater crops 
with less toil. In a vain effort to absorb the increased productivity 
and make use of the displaced labor, the surplus brain power 
of civilization has turned chiefly to devising new comfort-gadgets 
and luxuries or new self-indulgences for the spendthrifts—a con- 
stant stimulus to a culture of materialism which has debauched 
every department of life and induced a time which is unique in 
its extremes and contrasts, for no age has had so many millions 
living in such dire poverty nor has seen its wealthy in such lux- 
ury. 

We are beginning to see the end of the process. Civilization 
is everywhere disintegrating before our eyes; and, as the end 
approaches, the antagonisms which the process creates become 
more irreconcilable. Organized labor has its claims. So has 
agriculture. We read and hear much of those of the business 
world; and, regardless of what the political soothsayers say to the 
contrary, all those claims are mutually exclusive. Indeed our 
way of living has produced a well-nigh universal and suicidal 
isolation and the by-products—a growing class and race tension, 
greatly increasing demagoguery and labor racketeering, a silly 
state-worship and, perhaps worst of all, a blindly narrow sec- 
tarianism and church-worship. 

A vindication of these conclusions is seen in England. In 
order to defend itself against an invading savagery, Britain has 
had to strengthen the better elements of its national life and 
eliminate a great many things which some upper-class Americans 
insist are indispensable; and with what result? Lord Horder 
reports that, at the end of the first year of the war, the health of 
the children of England is at a much higher level than before. 
He recognizes the cause—the evacuation of thousands of slum 
children and their consequent better care and diet. Probably 
he could have added that the pampered and overfed were better 
off because they are getting less, and are learning more of real 
life and its struggles. ] 

We hear a great deal about this or that plan for saving our 
civilization. If saving our civilization means saving our isolated 
nationalism, our dog-eat-dog economics, and our general system 
of exploitation of the weak by the strong, why should we concern 
ourselves? But there are enduring values which have come to the 
world along with this civilization, and those must be preserved. 

The popular remedies which offer some sort of imposed col- 
lectivism, or a regimented and well-behaved capitalism, tend only 
to aggravate the ills of the present, as vide Russia and Germany. 
There seems but one way out of the impasse. We must reverse 
the process by which ‘‘wealth accumulates and men decay,” and 
industry, population, and power are centralized. It can never 
be done by any made-to-order system imposed from above. It 
must begin as all good things have begun—at the grass-roots of 
humanity, and with the practice of voluntary co-operation in 
community life. Thus must the unemployed be given an oppor- 
tunity to take care of themselves and of one another and enjoy 
a normal life. 

Finland had made a magnificent beginning in the building 
of a better civilization in this manner; and its devastation by the 
Muscovite hordes was an immeasurable disaster for the world. 
There are some encouraging beginnings in America. From 
Nova Scotia come trustworthy accounts of the remaking of com- 
munity life. Similar encouraging movements have begun in sev- 
eral states. We hear but little of them because no big business is 
behind them to blazon their achievements to the world. 

A new spirit is the supreme need for such a way of life. 
It must come as the great religious movement of the age, prob- 
ably led by some far-seeing and devoted brotherhood. Begin- 
ning in their community life, people must learn to think and 
work in a broadly human spirit as citizens of the world and not as 
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members of a selfish clique in an isolated nationality and de- 
termined on having both the clique and the nationality serve 
their special interests. 
HA Ke oe 
REASSURANCES CONCERNING WAR RELIEF 
IN EUROPE 


Roswell P. Barnes 


OME people hesitate to contribute to relief in Europe because 
they fear that such funds will produce undesired political 
consequences. They should be reminded that the relief agencies 
recommended by the Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in 
the Churches are directed and administered by leaders who share 
this concern and have had long experience in dealing with such 
complications in various parts of the world. 

1. Will this help get through? 

Where food, clothing, or medical supplies are concerned, as 
in the work of the American Friends Service Committee, guaran- 
tees are obtained from governments controlling lines of transpor- 
tation prior to shipment. Blockades and customs are negotiated 
in advance. Where money is sent, it is for the most part trans- 
mitted through foreign branches of American banks directly to 
our representatives. 

2. Will it be seized and administered by political groups 
and turned to their advantage? 

The greatest danger is with food supplies. In their child- 
feeding work in Spain on both sides of the line throughout the 
civil war, the American Friends Service Committee occasionally 
lost food-stuffs at places where there was confusion, but they 
obtained restitution in kind or equivalent for every bushel of 
wheat and can of milk. They insist upon having their own agents 
handle relief in the field; otherwise they will not send supplies. 
This is an absolute condition. Other forms of relief are even more 
easily safeguarded. 

3. Will it help military or political groups to consolidate 
their position in conquered territory? 

Some suggest that we should not check starvation because 
starvation hastens revolution. This would be rather heartless 
political strategy, even if it were sound. But it appears to be 
unsound; for when we give no evidence of caring for the distress 
of people, we aggravate their cynicism, and cynicism prepares the 
way for co-operation with totalitarianism. High officials in the 
Chinese government have asked us to feed the Chinese people in 
“nenetrated’’ territory—it has saved lives and helped to keep up 
spirit. 

A German political refugee with wide experience in politics 
answered the question in this way: “‘Relief will not win or lose 
the war, but it will help to keep alive faith in some essential 
principles.” 

Let us put some counter-questions: 

1. Shall we leave English prisoners of war in German camps 
without chaplains and without Bibles because we do not want the 
chaplain to help German exchange by buying enough marks for 
his railroad ticket and food? 

2. Shall we let babies die in France because the canned 
milk we send them will even slightly ease the food problem there 
and in Germany? 

3. Shall we abandon the German missionaries in British 
territory who are permitted by the British government to carry 
on their service, but who are shut off from home support? Shall 
we refuse to help them either because they are Germans or be- 
cause our support would help British exchange? 

If there are some Americans stil! unsatisfied, let them desig- 
nate their gift for refugees in Switzerland or in this country; let 
them give to China; let them help to save the workers in mis- 
sionary fields far from the scenes of war. 

* * * 


MRS. CANFIELD’S NEW BOOK 


The Valley of the Kedron: The Story of the South Parish, 
Woodstock, Vermont, by Mary Grace Canfield. (Kedron As- 
sociates, South Woodstock.) For a whole year Mrs. Canfield 
delved into town records, old newspapers, old documents and 
letters She talked to the descendants of early settlers. She 
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tramped abandoned hill roads to find the cellar holes of pioneer 
homes, and searched through the inscriptions in many little 
graveyards. She knows how South Woodstock was settled, how 
the roads originally ran, and who lived where on them. She pic- 
tures a prosperous, busy village, with all sorts of little mills and 
home industries. In 1815 the Literary Fraternity was organized 
by a group of young men. Many of the members, during the 
twenty years of the society’s continuance, went to college, and 
many occupied important positions in large towns. The Social 
Library, organized in 1797 and continuing for a hundred years, 
until it was no longer needed, was another sign of the town’s 
progressive spirit; and the establishment in 1848 of the Green 
Mountain Liberal Institute was a recognition, by the Universalist 
organizers of the school, of the liberal atmosphere of South 
Woodstock. Chapters on the churches, the village schools, the 
social life, and the old families round out a lively picture, com- 
pleted by Anne Bosworth Greene’s tribute to the beauty of the 
region and the happiness it has given her to live in a farmhouse 
built, so Mrs. Canfield discovered, in 1788, on one of its hilltops. 
Mrs. Canfield has done a real service to the community where 
her husband used to preach by collecting data before it is too 
late—Rutland (Vermoni) Herald. 


* * * 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 


A lifelong Universalist sends us the following editorial from 
the Halifax (Nova Scotia) Herald. At the masthead of this paper 
there stand the words of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
“Tf the price of victory be high, it is a price worth paying. It is 
the price of our liberty and all that makes life worth living.” 

The editorial, on ‘‘Jesus the Light of the World,” follows: 


It is a good and profitable thing to review from time to time 
our beliefs to see whether they are still valid in the light of ex- 
perience and changing circumstances. 

There are those among the so-called “Intelligentsia’’ who 
consider and, indeed, assert that Jesus of Nazareth is outgrown. 
They assume that because Jesus lived in another age, among a 
different people and in a vastly different civilization, he has 
nothing valuable to offer our age. 

Those holding this view call attention to the fact that the 
Gospels have nothing to say about our most pressing problems, 
nothing, for instance, about Nazism, Fascism, church union or 
tariffs, chain stores or the wage system. 

Ina sense, of course, this is true. These “‘isms’’ and systems 
are not named in the Gospels, and there is no discussion in the 
recorded teaching of Jesus of any of the particular problems in- 
volved in them. 

Nevertheless, an examination of such questions, typically 
modern as they are, reveals that practically all of them involve 
fundamental issues of motives, standards, and goals of human 
effort. 

The teaching of Jesus concerns itself almost wholly with 
great principles of human conduct—righteousness, justice, truth 
and brotherly love. Are these less valuable in our civilization 
than in that of Palestine in the first century? 

The moral and religious principles which Jesus enunciated 
for the industrial and social conditions of Palestine two thousand 
years ago provide valid standards, values, motives and moral 
principles for our twentieth century civilization. 

Jesus, admittedly, did not undertake to decide between forms 
of government—but he does teach the fundamental importance 
of justice, loyalty, truth and brotherhood which must be the mo- 
tives of any endurable and enduring government. He taught the 
supreme worth of the human personality, for the protection and 
the development of which governments are instituted among 
men. 

Jesus knew nothing of the world which modern science has 
revealed to us, nor of the tremendous forces which it has put at 
man’s disposal. 

But he did teach the purposes for which men must use all 
tools and machines if the tremendous natural forces with which 
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science has equipped us are not to be a means of oppression and 
destruction. 

Those who think that today’s scientific knowledge has dis- 
pensed with the need of Jesus should ponder the world’s tragic 
state at this very hour. Nazism, Fascism, Communism, have 
openly scoffed at and derided the teachings of the Nazarene. 
They have created oppression, terrorism, brutality and slavery. 
They would plunge the world back into the pagan barbarism 
from which the teachings of Christ, with marked progress, 
through the centuries was steadily redeeming mankind. How 
patently absurd it is to declare that “Jesus is outgrown.” 

We of the remaining free democracies realize more than ever 
the validity and value of his teachings and how imperative they 
are if civilization is not to perish from the earth. 

The Man of Nazareth in this threatened new Dark Age is 
still the Light of the World! 


Pt aes 


GOOD OLD ENGLISH 


The list that follows deals phonetically with a few of the 
most difficult to pronounce of English names. It appeared in a 
recent issue of a periodical published at Harrow, England: 


As spelled 


As pronounced 


Abergavenny Abergenny 
Beauchamp Beecham 
Brougham Broom 
Bulver Buller 
Cirencester Sissister 
Cockburn Coburn 
Colquhoun Cohoon 
Cowper Cooper 
Grosvenor Grovenor 
Hawarden Harden 
Holborn Hobun 
Knollys Knowles 
Majoribanks Marchbanks 
Marylebone Marrabun 
Norwich Norridge 
St. Leger Sillinger 
Salisbury Sawlsbury 
Talbot Tolbut 
Thames Tems 
Wemyss Weems 


There is always, of course, the facetious one of our childhood 
days, good old Psmith—directions for pronouncing: “‘P”’ silent, 
as in “pneumatic” and in “pmutton.’”’—The Kalends of the Wav- 


erly Press. 
* * * 


CHURCH BELL GUNS 
Julia M. Mills 


I wonder if old church bells hold 
Somewhere the tunes they ring, 

And if when melted into guns 
They still have power to sing. 


It would be queer as bullets whiz 
To hear above the fight 

Such tunes as “‘Peace on Earth to Men,” 
“Noel,” or “Silent Night.” 


And think how pleasant it would be 
To play on cannon ball 

“God Rest You Merry Gentlemen,” 
Or, “Crown Him Lord of All.” 


I know that guns are made for hate 
And bells are made for joy, 

So I suppose they could not ring 
In any strange alloy. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A BACKWARD AND A FORWARD 
LOOK 


The omission of this page during five 
weeks of summer has resulted in little re- 
porting of Religious Education Institutes 
in The Christian Leader this year. Yet 
these reports are more than mere news 
items. There is real appropriateness in 
printing them just now when delegates, 
in their home churches, are helping to carry 
over into life some of the good things they 
learned this summer. 

From Mrs. Johnson’s full and enthusi- 
astic account of what happened at Ferry 
Beach during Religious Education Week a 
few paragraphs have been taken. Mrs. 
Johnson is director of religious education 
at the Church of the Restoration in Phila- 
delphia and was one of four Universalist 
leaders to receive an Earle scholarship this 
year. Mrs. Moore’s word of appreciation 
appeared in an issue of The Gray Quill, the 
daily paper published by Student Council 
during Religious Education Week. Mrs. 
Moore, director of religious education of 
the Unitarian church in Montreal, was the 
“exchange” delegate chosen by the Uni- 
tarians to be a guest of the Universalists at 
Ferry Beach. Equally appreciative of 
Unitarian hospitality was Mrs. Emerson S. 
Schwenk of Bridgeport, Conn., chosen by 
Universalists to attend the Religious Edu- 
cation Conference at the Isles of Shoals. 


Good Things at Ferry Beach 


The 1940 Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach was all that Dean Frazier 
wished it to be—“‘full, joyous, inspiring and 
memorable.” From the get-together, get- 
acquainted hour the first evening, to the 
final goodbys, we all worked and played 
together as one family in harmony and 
good fellowship. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
gave the keynote for the institute in his 
stirring sermon Sunday morning, ‘‘Sub- 
stitutes for Thinking.”’ He threw out the 
challenge to us to do a little thinking for 
ourselves, which we tried to do during the 
week which followed. 

The courses offered by the institute 
covered subjects of vital interest to all who 
are concerned with the most important part 
of our church program—religious educa- 
tion. They were presented by leaders who 
are outstanding in their particular field 
and through contact with them the mem- 
bers of the institute were stimulated and 
prepared to go back to their local churches 
better equipped to carry on their work. 
All formal classes were held during the 
morning session, which lasted from 8.25 
until 12.45. The courses were elective and 
from the six provided it was possible to 
take three. Two discussion groups met 
each evening from seven to 7.45—one for 
young people, the other for adults. The 
afternoons were left free for study, rest 
and recreation. 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


On the first day of school 
They pour into their seats, R 
Little nonentities, 
All frowsy, 
All the same, 
Like so much batter in cake-rings. 
Then they begin to rise; 
Each reveals a separate sweetness 
and a worth 
All his own. 
From Teachers Are People 
by Virginia Church. 
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The climax of each day’s activities was 
reached when, at ten o’clock in the evening, 
the members of the institute could be found 
silently walking down to the beach. There, 
under the stars, with the sea quietly lap- 
ping at their feet, they clasped hands with 
the two persons nearest them to form the 
friendship circle. They blended their 
voices in song, listened thoughtfully to the 
words of the leader, sang taps, and in si- 
lence returned to the dormitories. This 
meeting each night served to weld together 
and give deeper significance to all phases 
of the institute. Our work in the class- 
rooms, our happy life together, our hours of 
fun and recreation, the friendships growing 
out of our common interests and problems, 
took on deeper meaning with this quiet 
benediction. 

To mention only the tangibles of the 


institute is to miss completely the meaning . 


of our experience there. There is a spirit 
at Ferry Beach which is greater than any 
one of us and which defies description. 
Max Kapp expressed it well when he said, 
“Our enterprise is not with facts alone and 
not with outward things entirely, but with 
an inner quality of life as well. . . . Here 
we may find living fire which each one of 
us may take to the world’s waiting altars; 
here we find flame for the torches which 
will illumine the pathway which we must 
take.” 
Frances Wetmore Johnson. 


Impressions 


I am a convert to Ferry Beach. A 
Shoaler of 15 summers, I came here a 
stranger. From a week at Star Island, 
where I knew everyone, I came wondering 
what experiences lay in store for me. 

Now I am a Ferry Beacher as well as a 
Shoaler. I love your friendly informality 
and your traditions. I thought it would 
be hard to get up at seven, but I wouldn’t 
miss having breakfast with the group even 
for an extra hour of sleep. You have 
helped me discover that I like to sing be- 


. fresh opportunity. 


fore breakfast! In fact, you are the sing- 
ingest group I’ve ever been with. 

Your earnest approach to lecture and 
class work impresses me; you work hard 
and play joyously. A fine group spirit be- 
gins the day, and ends it. Your friendship 
circle is a beautiful and fitting benediction 
to a full day, a promise of a new day with 
Its spirit will remain 
with me. 

Matilda Moore. 


Treasures Found on 


The Isles of Shoals 


Treasure hunting on an island has al- 
ways fascinated me, but not until this 
past summer did I have an opportunity to 
test its possibilities. The circumstances 
were not on a fictional pattern, but this did 
not detract from the adventure. My booty 
was just one prosaic-looking but very 
bulgy notebook crammed with a grand as- 
sortment of songs, lesson plans and in- 
numerable suggestions for enriching at 
least a year of church school work. All this 
was not a happy coincidence. It was made 
possible by an exchange delegate system 
begun this year between Unitarians and 
Universalists at their Religious Education 
Institutes to share with one another the 
distinct values of each denomination. 
Ferry Beach, we felt, had something fine 
for the Unitarians just as we knew Star 
Island had much to offer Universalists. 

Choosing courses presented a problem. 
I wanted to sign up for all of them. Luck- 
ily this temptation was overruled by the 
faculty, who limited students to one audit 
and two credit courses. So one was able to 
go through a very busy week with ease. 

Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs of Union Theo- 
logical School, New York, taught a course 
on “Junior Materials and Methods.” It 
is a rare experience to come in contact with 
a person who actually has succeeded in 
bringing religion to children on their level. 
Much is being written about fitting the 
church school curriculum to the child’s 
needs. There are few concrete examples of 
its having been done. Mrs. Fahs showed 
us that it can be done. 

My third course was on “Creative 
Dramatics’ under Rev. L. Griswold Wil- 
liams of Barre, Vt. It was not the usual 
lecture type of course. We really did 
create. Rivets, tin cans, window screening, 
old odds and ends of cloth, all were trans- 
formed into parts of the loveliest stage sets 
or gorgeous costumes. It was the first time 
I had actually seen something being made 
from almost nothing. The gratifying part 
of this class was that the suggestions were 
usable in any church school, no matter how 
inadequate the facilities might be. 

A worth-while institute program ac- 
complishes many things, but if it fails to 
instill that intangible something we call 
inspiration (the urge to go back home and 
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do better), then it has missed its most 
vital function. The Star Island conference 
did not fail in this. 
Edith Schwenk. 
* * 
MORE ABOUT LAST SPRING’S 
FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


The children of Universalist churches, 
who generously made a contribution earlier 
this year in behalf of Jewish refugees, will 
be interested to learn how they have been 
able to help children in a war-stricken land. 
You will recall that your contribution last 
year was made available to the organiza- 
tion known as the Ose, which has had the 
primary responsibility of caring for refugee 
children in France. This year’s contribu- 
tion of $255.39 was again applied toward 
the Joint Distribution Committee’s ap- 
propriations to the Ose in France. 

At the beginning of the war last Sep- 
tember, the Ose was requested by the 
J. D. C. to evacuate from Paris some 1,300 
refugee children for whom evacuation ar- 


rangements had not been made by the 
French Government. They did so, and set 
up facilities to care for these children in 
several homes and institutions throughout 
the French provinces. With the invasion 
of France, the children had to be removed 
not once, but several times, and they are 
now in the unoccupied portion of France 
near Creuse. The continuing requirements 
for the care of these children are $5,000 a 
month, which the J. D. C. has been making 
available for their feeding, sheltering, 
clothing and for essential medical work 
among them. 

The interest shown by the children of 
your church schools in assisting those 
unfortunate refugee children abroad is not 
only of practical help but also of great 
encouragement to them. On behalf of 
the children who have benefited, may I 
express the deepest appreciation. 

Jonah B. Wise, Vice-Chairman, 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE BRIG 


Loyal Universalist women, nearly two 
hundred of them, braved the crowded 
streets, jammed subways, and noisy 
throngs of parading Legionnaires to gather 
in the peaceful quiet of the Assembly Room 
of the Arlington Street Church on Monday 
afternoon, Sept. 28. Twenty months be- 
fore, in this same room, they had discussed 
the desirability of uniting the women of 
their Church. Now, with dramatic sym- 
bolism, a definite plan was launched with 
the hope that the women, working hand in 
hand, might do their part in the forward 
movement of the whole Church. 

Members of the Board of the Massa- 
chusetts Association welcomed guests who 
came early to visit the headquarters at 
16 Beacon Street. Others of the Board 
greeted arrivals at the church. A string 
ensemble, Mrs. Laura H. Kelly, violin, 
Miss Helen B. Burgess, ’cello, and Miss 
Katharine I. Yerrinton, piano, furnished 
music appropriate to the occasion. A re- 
ception, with members of the National 
Executive Board, the Promotional Cabinet 
and the Promotional Secretary in line, was 
followed by an impressive worship service. 

For the Call to Worship Miss Ida E. 
Metz read the stirring words from Long- 
fellow’s ‘The Building of the Ship.” 

Following the hymn, ‘We Would Be 
Building,’ Dr. Robert Cummins spoke 
briefly, congratulating the women upon the 
splendid way in which they are merging 
their interests with the Church as a whole. 
He reported progress in the Forward To- 
gether Program undertaken at the Wash- 
ington convention. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, recording secretary 
and Social Action chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, spoke on “A 
Pioneer Spirit.’ She reviewed the in- 


fluences which led John Murray to a 
broader faith, and eventually to his fateful 
voyage to America, and told the romantic 
story of the beginning of Universalism in 
this land. This was a masterful sketching 
of the background for the launching of the 
brig, ‘“‘Hand-in-Hand II,’”’ which was done 
by the national president, Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood. 

Mrs. Wood spoke of the great need for 
a united fellowship to meet the heavy obli- 
gations imposed by these times, and her 
hope that some way may be found to bring 
peace again to our world. With water from 
the Atlantic Ocean, over which John 
Murray sailed to America, she christened 
the brig, ‘‘Hand-in-Hand II,’’ using the 
words spoken at the launching of the 
Queen Mary six years ago: 


“May shipwreck and collision, fog and fire, 
Rock, shoal, and other evils of the sea, 
Be kept from you; and may the heart’s de- 
sire 
Of those who speed your launching 
come to be.” 


The model brig, dating back to 1830, was 
entrusted for the occasion to Mrs. Marietta 
B. Wilkins by the Peabody Museum of 
Salem, Mass. 

Tea was served following the worship 
service, with Mrs. Robert Cummins and 
Mrs. John M. Ratcliff pouring. Attractive 
souvenir booklets were given to the guests. 
These contained the story of John Murray 
and the first “Hand-in-Hand,” a clever 
drawing of the course of the ‘‘Hand-in- 
Hand II,” from the Port of Departure to 
the Port of Unified Endeavor, and the pro- 
gram of the day. 

The real significance of this occasion will 
become more evident as state and local 
groups launch their brigs, cu’minating in 
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the celebration at the 1941 convention of 
the arrival in the home port of a large pro- 
portion of these symbolic ships, manned 
by 100 percent Universalist women. 

Ethel F. Manning. 


* * 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE GOOD 
SHIP ‘‘HAND-IN-HAND II’’ 


On the afternoon of Sept. 23 the Port of 
Boston was the scene of an unusual history- 
making event—the launching of the brig 
“Hand-in-Hand II.” A large delegation of 
women from many churches in Massachu- 
setts and a few good friends from other New 
England states were present to cheer as the 
namesake of the “‘Hand-in-Hand” in which 
John Murray sailed from England to Amer- 
ica set sail auspiciously for her voyage to 
the Port of Good Luck. 

The Promotional Secretary, Miss Ida EB. 
Metz, was mistress of ceremonies and pre- 
sented the captain of the Good Ship ‘“‘Uni- 
versalist General Convention,’’ Dr. Robert 
Cummins, to bid us Godspeed on this im- 
portant voyage. With his vision and faith, 
and his belief in the need of what our 
Church has to offer in this time of world 
distress and discouragement, he made 
everyone present see the challenge that is 
ours and want to help make his dreams 
and ours come true. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, member of the Na- 
tional Association, brought John Murray 
vividly before us, and made us proud again 
of our religious heritage and determined 
not to let the torch of our founder falter or 
fall. 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, national president, 
with water from the Atlantic, over which 
the first brig ‘“Hand-in-Hand”’ sailed to this 
country, christened its successor, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the ‘‘Hand-in-Hand 
II” would come gayly into port a year 
hence filled with Universalist women 
banded together to work for the cause of 
the church that we all love and serve. 

Music by a trio composed of Katharine 
I. Yerrinton, Laura H. Kelly and Helen B. 
Burgess added much to the pleasure of the 
occasion, and the voices of our women as 
they sang ‘‘We Would Be Building’ and 
“Forward through the Ages’’ gave eyvi- 
dence of their earnest response to the chal- 
lenge presented. A beautiful benediction 
by Dr. Cummins brought the meeting to a 
close. 

A reception to officers and members of 
the Promotional Cabinet and Dr. Cummins 
preceded the launching, and gave those in 
attendance a chance to meet and greet 
their leaders. Refreshments were served 
at the’close of the meeting, while friend 
greeted friend in our happy Universalist 
way. In the large number present was 
gratifying evidence of the interest our 
women have in this Forward Together 
Movement of our Church, and a good 
omen for the safe voyaging of our Brig and 
its arrival at the Port of Good Luck in 1941 
with an overflowing passenger list and a 


cargo of real treasure. 
Hazel I. Kirk. 
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Our Library Desk 


Forty Years in Retrospect 


The Bridge. My Own Story. By Ernest 
Poole. (Macmillan. $3.50.) 


The bridge leads from security to what? 
Certainly confusion, maybe chaos; even- 
tually, the author hopes, a reconstructed 
world. This is one of a recent deluge of 
autobiographies in which the writers seek 
to preserve, in story form at least, a world 
which has gone. The author does not in- 
dulge in much philosophizing, but in story 
after story he leads one from the days of 
the Chicago fire—a story of his mother’s 
experience told to him when he was five 
years old—to the present days of uncer- 
tainty. 

He was a child of wealth in Chicago 
when Michigan Avenue was a quiet street 
of homes and street lights were tended by a 
lamplighter with a flaming kerosene torch. 
Private schools, dancing school, special 
musical study, and the friendship of Jack 
Lincoln, grandson of Abraham Lincoln, the 
Cyrus McCormick boys and Joe Patterson 
as playmates, all might have made of 
Ernest Poole a first-class snob. But in 
contrast there was a Presbyterian grand- 
mother ‘forever helping the poor and 
visiting some of the worst of our slums.” 
His mother found time for charity work 
and church activities. She took him with 
her when she went to help the poor. His 
father, on Christmas Eve, gave a jolly party 
with handsome gifts to a dozen working 
boys from the city streets and then went 
home to read Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
to his own family. He heard much talk 
at home of anarchists and knew that they, 
too, in their way were trying to help the 
poor. All this developed in the sensitive 
child a passion for people and their prob- 
lems. 

During his life at Princeton his ambition 
to be a great musician waned and he began 
to write. He saw tenement life in New 
York as a field scarcely touched by Amer- 
ican writers. To gain firsthand impres- 
sions he became a resident helper at the 
University Settlement on the lower East 
Side. From then on it was his self-im- 
posed task to familiarize himself by ex- 
perience with one particular sore spot after 
another and to give it publicity through 
newspapers, magazines and books. This 
he did, not by preachment but by gripping 
stories of real people in terrible situations 
—‘‘hunks of life’? as Lincoln Steffens told 
him. ; 

His investigation of ‘Lung Block,” a 
deadly source of tuberculosis infection, 
nearly cost him his life. Tammany Hall, 
labor and labor unions on the East Side, 
Ellis Island, Packingtown and the Chicago 
stockyards at the time of the great strike 
furnished stories, but the experiences sent 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


him again to his Lake Forest home to re- 
cuperate. 

After the death of his mother he longed 
for something new to work for, and found 
it in the struggle of the Russian people to 
free themselves from the tyranny of the 
old regime. A meeting with Catherine 
Breshkovsky led to a trip to Russia in 
1905, where he felt the brewing storm. 
Back in America he wrote of Russia and 
helped the cause of Russian agents here. 
A tramping trip in the Alps won for him 
the promise of his future wife. Marriage 
in Chicago was followed by a wedding trip 
abroad, a summer in the White Moun- 
tains, residence in New York bringing in- 
timate acquaintance with writers and 
theatrical people, some publicity work for 
the Industrial Workers of the World, and 
finally, out of those years, his first novel, 
“The Harbor.” 

A trip to Paris in 1914 was intended for 
gaiety and rest, but even then there was 
talk of a big war in Europe soon. Back in 
America in the fall the news of world 
change poured in. ‘Once a correspondent 
abroad, it is hard to stay at home when all 
Europe flames.’ His next destination was 
Germany. 

One who observes the great confidence 
placed in newsmen and radio commentators 
today finds some of the reasons for it in 
Mr. Poole’s chapters on his travels in Ger- 
many, Russia and France. No experience 
was too terrifying if by it he could get at 
the truth. . Personal safety was not a fac- 
tor to be considered. He sought not just 
facts but emotions and reasons, and he 
found them among people of high degree 
and low. He remembered them, made 
notes, and wove them into thrilling stories, 
always with the underlying purpose of 
showing the social changes that were taking 
place. His second novel, ‘‘The Family,” 
took the second Pulitzer prize. 

As America began to be drawn into the 
World War, he was called upon for pub- 
licity service for the government, to make 
it clear to enlisted men why they were 
fighting. Then Russia called again, and 
his story of Russia’s part in ‘the war, the 
changes going on within that vast country, 
and the effect they have had on the rest 
of the world, are some of the most valuable 
chapters in the book. 

A second publicity task for America was 
designed to overcome the defeatist spirit 
taking hold of Europe—to publicize Amer- 
ica’s part in the war. His description of 
those hectic weeks gives a picture of what 
must be going on somewhere in our land 
today, only we call it propaganda. 

A long novel, ‘‘Blind,’’ came out of the 
disillusionment which followed the dismal 
letdown from ‘‘Woodrow Wilson’s great 
dream.”’ The next major event to call Mr. 
Poole was the death throe of the League 
of Nations. The depression with its years 
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of ‘‘deepening chaos” furnished more ma- 
terial for his stories of ‘“‘the social forces 
and the tides of feeling back of them.’’ He 
sees the dangers in the New Deal—‘‘in the 
old American way, too much was done 
with a rush’’—and senses the tendency 
toward dictatorship. : 
A trip to Italy, with firsthand study of 
Fascism, the coronation in London, Paris 
with its increasing communist atmosphere, 
three years of peaceful living in America, 
and as “The Bridge” ends, a plan to go 
abroad again, for again there is war. De- 


~ mocracy or dictatorship—he wants to find 


the answer, but perhaps it is in his own 
America. 

To read this book is like being permitted 
to listen in while one who knows tells the 
inside story of the significant happenings 
of the past forty years. It is a privilege 
one should not miss. 

E.F. M. 


* * 


Wholesome and Entertaining 


Fetching Up Fred. By Walter MacPeek. 
(The Peak Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pamphlet 40 cents; cloth 60 cents.) 


Walter MacPeek, once director of boys’ 
work at St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 
Chicago, has written a series of 30 letters 
concerning the problems involved in“‘fetch- 
ing up” a normal 13-year-old boy. The 
illusion of letter-writing is admirably car- 
ried out by the manner of printing and the 
rough pencil sketches on each page. Sam- 
uel and Sarah Schmidiklam have bought a 
complete ‘‘Library for Parents,’ and paid 
$2 extra which entitles them to “unlimited 
personal service’’ from Dr. J. Barnes Long- 
thought, director of a fictitious youth 
leadership service. 

Among the shortcomings of the son 
which trouble the parents are too much. 
sitting around and reading, “monkeying’’ 
with his father’s tools, decorating his room 
with pictures, becoming a Boy Scout, and 
collecting stamps. In answer to letters de- 
scribing these worries, Dr. Longthought, 
who is, of course, Mr. MacPeek, shows the 
bewildered parents how natural Fred’s 
actions are, and how he may be encouraged 
to more acceptable behavior through these 
interests. 

The weakness of the book is that in 10 
out of 17 letters written by Dr. Long- 
thought reference is made to chapter and 
paragraph in the “Library for Parents.” 
If as an appendix the book could have 
contained the helpful material which the 
imaginary Samuel and Sarah were asked to 
read, it would be much more of an aid to 
the modern Sam and Sally who are try- 
ing to “fetch up” Fred. The suggestions 
which he does make are all sound and 
wholesome. It is an entertaining means ~ 
for catching the interest of parents who are 
not regular readers of Angelo Patri or 
Parents’ Magazine, and helping them to 
an understanding of their adolescent boy. 

E.F. M. 
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Massachusetts News 


OUR PAGE APPRECIATED 


The initial appearance of this feature of 
The Christian Leader in the issue of Sept. 7 
was heartily welcomed. The Convention 
Board and the secretary, who prepares 
the copy for it, have received enthusiastic 
commendation for the venture and for the 
plan and purpose behind it. 

In this connection may we add that, 
while appreciative of the cordial recep- 
tion our page receives, we shall welcome 
any suggestions for the improvement of our 
work and any criticisms which will lead to 
a stronger and more efficient church. The 
steady aim of the Convention is to build 
up and strengthen the local churches. 


THE CONVENTION REPORTS 


That on Sept. 3 three copies of the an- 
nual minutes and records were forwarded 
to each parish in the state. These reports, 
carefully edited and neatly printed, were 
sent to the minister, the clerk and the 
chairman of each society. It is suggested 
that one copy be so placed in each church 
as to be available to all officials. 

Extra copies of this report may be had 
on application to the secretary of the Con- 
vention at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. A 
few copies for the years 1936, 1937 and 1939 
are also available for those keeping a file. 


PARISH QUOTAS 

To accommodate churches in paying 
their annual quotas, the Convention two 
years ago adopted the three-installment 
payment plan. The first installment no- 
tice for 1940-1941 was sent out on Sept. 1. 
Already seven churches have responded— 
West Somerville, Attleboro, Yarmouth- 
port, Annisquam, South Weymouth, Chat- 
ham and Marion. Marion and Chatham 
have sent their quotas for the entire year. 


PASTORATES 

During September new pastorates have 
been established in the two churches of 
Foxboro and Saugus. Dana Klotzle of 
Tufts College began as student pastor for 
the year in Foxboro on Sept. 8. Mr. Klot- 
zle will not only serve as preacher on 
Sunday mornings, but will undertake pas- 
toral work and parish administration on 
Saturdays and Sunday afternoons. The 
parish in Saugus has arranged with Rev. 
Rolland E. Wolfe, Ph. D., of the faculty at 
Tufts to care for the Sunday services. Dr. 
Wolfe will be assisted by a student from 
the college in the work of the church school 
and the young people. 

The churches at Fitchburg, South Acton 
and Roxbury need pastors. The commit- 
tee from the Fitchburg parish, of which 
Mrs. Dana Goodwin, 222 Blossom Street, 
Fitchburg, is chairman, is attending to 
the duty assigned it of searching out and 
recommending a leader. Candidates are 
being heard in their own pulpits and their 
method and type of service investigated. 


The committee is sure that it will be ready 
to make its recommendation not far from 
the middle of October. 

The officials in both South Acton and 
Roxbury, where services so far this fall 
have been cared for by supply preachers, 
hope to have leaders chosen and settled 
before many weeks. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


As has been the practice for many years, 
each minister in the state contributes $1 
a year to the Relief Fund, which now totals 
$46,434.58. There is real reason for pride 
in the growth of the fund. It has more 
than doubled in the past 20 years, and its 
income does a noble, helpful service. 
Ministers should bear in mind that Novem-. 
ber is the month for sending in their dol- 
lars. It is well to know, too, that at the 
annual meeting of the Convention in 
Worcester in May it was voted that on 
the first Sunday in December (Dec. 1) a 
special offering for the fund should be 
made by the people of the churches. A like 
offering last year, which included the con- 
tributions of the ministers, amounted to 
$1,240.81. 


UNIVERSALIST COLLEGE 
STUDENTS IN BOSTON 


At the annual meeting held in Worcester 
in May, the Massachusetts Convention 
adopted the recommendation that “a col- 
lege student program to meet the needs of 
Universalist students in the Greater Boston 
area be instituted for the 1940-41 student 
year.” 

This is a decidedly important and thus 
far largely neglected phase of a service 
which it is planned now to organize and 
put in vigorous operation. At Worcester 
the matter was referred to the Committee 
on Young People’s Work, of which Rev. 
George H. Wood is the chairman. This 
committee has very wisely placed the di- 
rection of this work in the care of a special 
sub-committee with Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton at its head. Mr. Chatterton during 
the past year has made a careful survey of 
this student situation in the 14 schools of 
higher learning in the Greater Boston sec- 
tion. He has found 250 or more young 
men and women in these schools who are 
avowed Universalists, coming from Uni- 
versalist parishes in every New England 
state and from several states beyond. He 
has obtained from the college offices the 
names and addresses of these young people, 
and in his own church in Cambridge a very 
successful social evening was arranged last 
spring for these students registered in the 
near-by colleges such as Harvard, M.I. T., 
and Radcliffe. 

The plan in mind is to have at least three 
such get-togethers during the present 
church season in the different churches in 
Greater Boston. Letters will be sent from 
time to time to the students, informing 
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them of special Universalist occasions in 
the vicinity and inviting them to become 
attendants at the regular services of our 
churches. In this connection it is also sug- 
gested that the ministers of the Greater 
Boston area obtain from Mr. Chatterton 
the names and addresses of such students 
as are located near to their churches. 
Every Universalist minister over the 
country who has from his church a young 
man or woman attending a school in or 
near Boston is earnestly requested to send 
the name and college residence of such 
student to Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
First Universalist Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., or to Dr. Coons at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

The Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention heartily approves of this particular 
type of service, and at its meeting on Sept. 
10 an appropriation of $25 was made to 
Mr. Chatterton to cover postage. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


A committee from the church school of 
the First Church in Worcester, so Mrs. 
Arthur J. Knight writes, is at work on plans 
for a worship center for the use of the 
school, the Y. P. C. U., the midweek Len- 
ten service, and other groups too small for 
the large church room. Miss Alice H. Bel- 
ding, a beloved worker in the school, left 
a bequest of $100. It has been decided to 
use this for a permanent memorial to the 
donor and the worship center will be de- 
veloped to that end. Architects’ drawings 
submitted show a carved altar, mounted 
on a platform bearing a gold cross. A 
blue velours drapery will hang between 
stained glass windows back of the altar. 
The room known as the Chapin Club Room 
has been set aside for the purpose. In a 
recent issue of the monthly church paper, 
The Message, interested friends were given 
the privilege of making gifts to the fund to 
make this room a worthy memorial to 
Miss Belding. 

In the September issue of The Message 
the minister, Rev. Joseph W. Beach, an- 
nounced that with that number the little 
paper began its fifth decade, moving from 
volume 40 to 41, and through all the years 
it has been an active agency in acquainting 
the people with the doings, the hopes, the 
aspirations and the faith of the church. 
Begun by Dr. Tomlinson in the first year 
of his pastorate, it became a faithful record 
of the activities of the parish through the 
37 years of his ministry. Mr. Beach sees 
in the permanence and the value of The 
Message a genuine tribute to Dr. Tomlin- 
son’s service in Worcester. 


BOSTON MINISTERS MEETING 


Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, chairman of 
the program committee of the Boston 
Universalist Ministers Association, an- 
nounces the opening on Monday, Oct. 7, of 
the Monday morning meetings, which will 
be held at 10.45 on the first and third Mon- 
days of each month at Universalist Head- 
quarters, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DUANE KELLY LYON 
ORDAINED IN GUILFORD 


Although the Universalist church of 
Guilford, Maine, has had resident ministers 
since 1898 and had regular preaching for 
many years before, the first ordination 
service to take place either in the church or 
in the town was held on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 8, when Rev. Duane Kelly Lyon 
was settled as pastor. 

Mr. Lyon came from the Church of the 
Palms in Vista, Calif., of which he was pas- 
tor, in April of this year. He was converted 
to Universalism by Dr. Sheldon Shepard of 
Los Angeles. He was educated at Los 
Angeles City College, the University of 
California at Berkeley, from which he re- 
ceived the A. B. degree, the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, which con- 
ferred the Th. B., and did graduate work in 
the University of California and at San 
Diego State College. For three years he 
was assistant to the minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Berkeley. 

In 1938 Mr. Lyon married Mary Mc- 
Alpine, who comes of a long line of Uni- 
versalist ministers on both sides of the 
family, and who studied with him at the 
University of California. 

The service was a simple one. The 
invocation, given by Rey. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes of Waterville, was followed by the 
Scripture reading by Rey. Hayward S. 
Thomas of the local Methodist church. 
The sermon, preached by Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey of the Congress Square Church 
of Portland, was on the topic ‘‘The Vision 
of an Ideal Church.” He said that to ac- 
complish this ideal church, pastor and 
people must work together, he guiding, the 
people helping and supporting. 

Following the sermon Rev. Weston A. 
Cate of the Elm St. Universalist Church 
of Auburn offered a beautiful prayer. The 
charge to the minister was then given by 
Rev. Josephine Folsom, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Pittsfield. A distinctive 
feature of the charge was its address to 
both Mr. and Mrs. Lyon, since the ministry 
of a man depends a great deal on the re- 
newal of spirit he finds in his home life. 

The charge to the church, given by Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie, superintendent of 
Maine churches, stressed co-operation, 
after which the right hand of fellowship 
was conferred by Rev. Kenneth R. Hutch- 
inson of Dexter, pastor of QGuilford’s 
nearest neighboring active church, and a 
fellow Californian. A statement in behalf 
of the church by the moderator of the 
parish, J. T. Davidson, preceded the bene- 
diction, which was pronounced by Mr. 
Lyon. 

Music was furnished by Mrs. Maybelle 
Edes, Miss Florence Witham, Mrs. Eveline 
Cross, Mrs. Mary M. Lyon and Mrs. Hazel 


Davis, all members of the parish. It is 
worthy of note that the recessional hymn 
was composed by Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, 
Mrs. Lyon’s grandfather and a long-time 
Universalist minister. " 


WASHINGTON LETTER 


With congregations of 175 and 185 for 
the Sunday morning services, and with 
large young people’s gatherings, work 
at the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington started off with a 
rush. 

Dr. and Mrs. Brooks, on Sept. 25, en- 
tertained at tea in their apartment 20 
ministers of the Committee on Religious 
Life in the Nation’s Capital, after which 
the committee held an important session. 

Dr. Brooks spoke to American war 
mothers Sept. 27 and began on Sunday 
night, Sept. 29, a series of five Sunday night 
chapel services at Mt. Vernon Seminary. 

Dr. and Mrs. Brooks have been co- 
operating with the Finnish Legation in 
collecting warm clothing for Finland. The 
Finns have a boat each week sailing for 
Petsamo. 

On Sept. 19, Miss Edith Rogers spoke 
most interestingly upon Ferry Beach be- 
fore the Rice Circle. 

The successful book review luncheons 
of the Woman’s Association, held each 
month, have begun again and bid fair to 
equal or surpass the successful meetings of 
this type held in the past few years. 

Mrs. van Schaick returned to her 
apartment, 1840 Mintwood Place, Oct. 1, 
and Dr. van Schaick was there for a few 
days before departing for Boston. 

Paul Kelly of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has been transferred to 
Puerto Rico. 

Lieut. Commander and Mrs. Harold A. 
Houser and their family have returned to 
Washington from foreign duty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse L. Himmelreich have 
been transferred by the government to 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. F. W. H. Weishaupt) of Boulder, 
Colo., has returned to the city. 

The following Universalists have as- 
sociated themselves with the church: Allan 
Hadfield of Woonsocket, R. I.; Miss Bea- 
trice Colson of Binghamton, N. Y.; Miss 
Ethel Barrett of Malden, Mass.; Miss 
Patricia Weigel of Haverhill, Mass. 


HARRIET YATES 
IN MAINE 


Miss Harriet G. Yates of Boston, the 
Church’s field worker, spoke Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 1, on ‘‘The Total Program of the 
Church”’ at a meeting of leaders in church 
activities in southwestern Maine. A dis- 
cussion period followed and during the 
evening Sunday school teachers conferred 


with Miss Yates on ‘Lesson Material in 
the Church School.” 

Rev. William Dawes Veazie, superin- 
tendent of Maine churches, presided at the 
meetings, which followed a dinner at 6 
p. m. in the dining room of the Y. W. C. A. 
Representatives from Portland, West- 


~ brook, Yarmouth, Auburn, Norway, Scar- 


boro and Biddeford churches attended. 

Miss Yates also addressed a meeting of 
the Woman’s Fellowship of the Congress 
Square Church, Portland, at 2 p. m. on 
Oct. 2, a supper meeting of church leaders 
at Biddeford the same day at 6.30 p. m., 
and the Daughters of Ruth at the Congress 
Square Church on Oct. 3. 

Miss Yates’ itinerary included contacts 
with Maine churches, under the auspices of 
the Maine Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation, in Orono, Bangor, Guilford, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Dexter and Gardiner. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, chairman of the 
Birthday Fund, announces that the total 
amount contributed this year is $190.24, 
which exceeds the 1939 figure by $11.46. 
And the 1941 fund has already been started. 
Final results of the annual fair and the 
operation of the Quillen store will be an- 
nounced by Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, treasurer 
of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association. 
The income from these three major projects 
goes towards specific needs of the F. B. 
PaAR 

““Eichoes from Ferry Beach’”’ will be the 
theme of the Lynn Y. P. C. U. meeting 
Oct. 6. 

The newest life member is Clement F. 
Robinson of Portland, Maine. When the 
Association reincorporated in 1936 Mr. 
Robinson’s legal services were retained to 
litigate the tax question. His success in 
this task was recognized at the big reunion 
in Washington a year ago, at which he was 
the guest of honor. 

A Ferry Beach reunion took place high 
up in a New York skyscraper recently when 
Secretary Needham was the luncheon 
guest of Lafayette G. Clarke. Mr. Clarke 
bought two choice lots south of Underwood 
this summer. The best interests of the 
Association will be served if Universalist 
people or churches buy up the other $150 
lots in that location. Write to W. Warren 
Harmon, Old Orchard Beach, Maine. 

Do any Ferry Beachers of former days. 
have in their possession letters by Dr. 
Quillen Shinn or his associates that may 
throw light on any phase of the Associa- 
tion’s affairs in the earlier years? Certain 
letters in the files relate to the purchase and 
repossession of the rooms in the Quillen 
by various families. It seems likely that 
other letters are extant which would help 
the historian, Dr. Sutton, to get a complete 
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picture of the Association’s business ar- 
rangements. 

On March 25, 1636, the first session of a 
court ever held in the province of Maine 
took place in a house close to Ferry Beach. 
The first cases on the docket resulted in 
fines for four ‘“‘Druncks.” 


OFFICERS ELECTED IN MAINE 


~ For the following list of officers elected 
by the Maine Universalist Convention and 
affiliated organizations we are indebted to 
The Messenger of the First Universalist 
Church of Biddeford, Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., pastor: 

President, Edgar J. Brown, Waterville; 
first vice-president, Frederick G. Payne, 
Augusta; second vice-president, Elbert D. 
Hayford, Gardiner; treasurer, Harry R. 
Freeman, Portland (Messiah); secretary, 
Rev. W. D. Veazie, Portland (Messiah); 
trustee for three years, Leonard Bishop, 
Portland (Congress Sq.); trustee to Publish- 
ing House, Rev. E. B. Cunningham, Au- 
gusta. Representatives to Maine Council of 
Churches: Rev. D. Kelly Lyon, Guilford; 
Rey. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick; Rev. 
Josephine Folsom, Pittsfield; Carroll Skil- 
lin, Portland. Fellowship Committee: Rev. 
Will A. Kelley, Oakland; Rev. B. B. Her- 
sey, Portland; Rev. George Sias, Turner 
Center; Harry Vose, Waterville; Rev. 
Sheldon Christian, Brunswick. Preacher 
of Occasional Sermon, Rev. B. B. Hersey, 
Portland. 

Sunday School Association: President, 
Florence Buxton, Pittsfield; vice-presi- 
dent, Rey. Kenneth Hutchinson, Dexter; 
secretary, Rev. LeRoy Congdon, Gardiner; 
treasurer, Carl Verrill, So. Portland; board 
members, Miss Marian Ulmer, Rev. D. 
Kelly Lyon, Rev. Arnold Simonson. 

Association of Universalist Women: 
President, Mrs. Frank Vickerson, Port- 
land (Messiah); vice-president, Mrs. Ar- 
nold Simonson, Bangor; secretary, Mrs. 
Weston Cate, Auburn; treasurer, Mrs. 
H. A. Markley, Auburn; board members, 
Mrs. H. M. Treat, Portland, Mrs. Wm. 
Wish, Portland, Mrs. Walter Holmes, 
Bangor. District superintendents: Aroos- 
took, Rev. Harriet Robinson; Augusta, 
Mrs. LeRoy Congdon; Bangor, Miss 
Adelaide Mansur; Oxford, Miss Catherine 
Abbott; Piscataquis, Mrs. D. Kelly Lyon; 
Portland, Mrs. George H. Thorburn, Jr. 


R. S. KELLERMAN CELEBRATES 
HIS 85TH BIRTHDAY 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman is 85 years old 
today, Sept. 19. 

He was born in Ohio on a farm, and 
worked on the farm for 16 years. But it 
was not the life for him. For three-quar- 
ters of a century he has lived a mental life. 

His first recollection dates back to a little 
more than 80 yearsago. At the age of four 
or five he resolved to become a teacher. 
He attended the public school at Cedar 
Hill and the Normal School at Lancaster. 
Then he taught—three successive winter 
terms in country schools. However, he 


did not like teaching as well as he thought 
he would. His mind had always leaned 
toward preaching. At the age of 13 he 
knew his theology. After teaching he 
decided to become a minister. His father 
approved. And so in 1875 he went off to 
college. 

After spending four years at the Divinity 
School of Tufts College, he was called to 
the church in Fitchburg, Mass. In college 
he acquired a love for history, made it his 
hobby, and still reads it with great enter- 
tainment and satisfaction. In college too, 
his career of writing began. In addition to 
his sermons, he has written essays, stories, 
articles and lectures. Part of a sketch was 
copied in London, and recently he received 
a letter from Japan. 

Until his retirement from preaching, Mr. 
Kellerman served churches in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina. The 
ministry has the greatest variety of duties 
of any profession and industry, and affords 
the greatest opportunity of serving one’s 
fellows and affording leisure and self-im- 
provement, according to Mr. Kellerman. 

And now, at 85 years of age, he still 
writes and teaches, saws wood in the win- 
ter and makes garden in the summer, and 
lives happily with his beloved wife, chil- 
dren, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, 
and a great circle of friends far and near.— 
The Star-Republican (Blanchester, Ohio). 


LAYMEN’S COUNCIL BANQUET 

The Laymen’s Council of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire an- 
nounces that the annual banquet and 
business session will be held at the First 
Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass., 
Tuesday, Oct. 22. Program features will 
be published shortly and special notices 
sent to all men’s clubs and ministers in the 
Council area. 

Massachusetts men on the Council are 
Cornelius A. Parker of Boston, chairman, 
Elwood Litchfield of Stoneham, secretary- 
treasurer, R. F. Needham of Arlington, 
field secretary, Harry G. Phelps of Worces- 
ter, George H. Bedford of North Adams, 
Arthur S. Knox of West Somerville, Her- 
bert O. Lewis of Lowell, Rev. Gilbert A. 
Potter of North Attleboro, R. C. Kempton 
of Palmer, and Rudolph C. Weyer of 
Worcester. Henry A. Stevens of Man- 
chester represents New Hampshire, Nor- 
man Mason and Woodworth L. Carpenter 
of Providence Rhode Island. 


BETTY LEE BRADLEY 
IS HEARD FROM 

Friends of Mrs. Betty Lee Bradley will 
be happy to know that Dr. and Mrs. 
George E. Leighton received a long letter 
from her in August. Mrs. Bradley was 
secretary to Dr. Leighton when he was 
superintendent of churches in Massa- 
chusetts. Her home is in Southampton, 
England, but she is living temporarily at 
Harrow Weald in Middlesex. Her husband 
is serving in the British Navy. Mrs. 
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Bradley’s mother died just before Christ- 
mas. 

: 
RED CROSS UNIT FORMED 


The Clara Barton Guild and the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women of the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, church have combined to 
forma Red Cross unit, meeting once a week. 

The Y. P. C. U. has been reorganized 
and has adopted the name Murray Club, in 
honor of the founder of our Church. 

The church auditorium has been com- 
pletely redecorated. The funds were 
raised from activities sponsored by all or- 
ganizations and by individual contribu- 
tions. 

The pastor, Rev. R. P. Boyd, will con- 
duct a vesper service at the historic church 
at Montgomery, Ohio. Plans are under 
way to make this 103-year-old church a 
shrine with vesper services each Sunday 
afternoon. It will be restored to its original 
state as much as possible. 

Mr. Boyd has broadcast several times of 
late over local stations WCPO, WSAI 
and WIM. 

The Day Nursery School, sponsored by 
the church, will function again this year 
with a capacity enrollment. 


MUSEUM SEEKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

The St. Lawrence University Museum 
has photographs of 21 of the 25 members 
of the University’s first board of trustees. 
Lacking are: 

Caleb Barstow, 1856-67; Thomas Wal- 
lace, 1856-1859; George Ellis Baker, 1856- 
1863; Henry W. Barton, 1856-1859. 

Any person having a photograph as 
above is invited to present it to the Mu- 
seum for preservation therein. Should the 
gift be impracticable, the Museum will 
defray the cost of reproduction. 

Address Richard C. Ellsworth, Secretary, 
Canton, N. Y. 


CONSECRATION SERVICE 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN EVERETT 

A consecration ceremony for college stu- 
dents from the parish took place in the 
church at Everett, Mass., at the morning 
worship service on Sunday, Sept. 22- 
Fourteen of the young people took part. 
Each received a present from the Hamilton 
Fund as a token. 

The We-Two Club, a group of younger 
married couples, held its first meeting of 
the season on Sept. 10. Twenty-two at- 
tended. 

The Rally Day service for all depart- 
ments will be held on Sunday, Oct. 6. 


CHELSEA TO CONTINUE 
VESPER SERVICES 

Vesper services will be continued this 
year in the church in Chelsea, Mass., of 
which Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., is pas- 
tor. There will be six, the first at 4 p. m. 
on Oct. 27. 

The church season opened on Sept. 8. 
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Fifty new families were added to the pas- 
tor’s calling list in the last year and several 
of them have become regular attendants. 
Two new families joined the congregation 
on opening Sunday. 

On Friday evenings a bean supper is 
served. These suppers are very popular 
and draw people from the community. 

The Mission Circle received the state 
banner for the largest percentage of in- 
crease in membership last year. 


MARLBORO CHURCH 
REOPENS 


Sunday worship services in the Marl- 
boro, Mass., church, of which Rev. Ar- 
thur M. Soule is pastor, were resumed on 
Sept. 8. 

The Ladies’ Circle, the Men’s Club and 
the church school together are planning to 
serve public baked bean suppers on Satur- 
day evenings. 

At the Rally Day observance on Sunday, 
Sept. 29, Mrs. Chamberlain of the state 
Sunday School Association attended. 

The average attendance at church ser- 
vices increased materially last year, and a 
further increase is hoped for this year. 


WINCHESTER 
(Continued from page 870) 


Water and lack of proper drainage has made 
the flood unusable. But it seenis likely 
that the damage is worse than that. The 
very structure of the building is endan- 
gered, and that perhaps explains the faint 
cracks in the wall plastering of the audi- 
torium. We were only passing travelers, 
but we left with a feeling of misgiving. 
So sweet and dignified a church should not 
be allowed to deteriorate to so great an ex- 
tent. And the event it commemorates 
is so significant to Universalists every- 
where that such a condition is a concern 
that ought to engage the entire denomina- 
tion. Mr. Mayo was exceedingly con- 
cerned and spoke of the attention the New 
Hampshire Universalists were giving to 
the matter. But my superficial opinion is 
that it is more than Winchester and the 
New Hampshire Universalists can remedy 
without help. I don’t think they should 
be expected to do so. For the Winchester 
church is, in a real sense, a shrine and a joy; 
and it is being wisely used. 
William Couden. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. F. W. Perkins preached on Sept. 29 
in Roxbury, Mass., which was his home 
church before he entered the ministry. 


Rev. C. Leslie Curtice, until recently 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Reading, 
Mass., occupied the pulpit at South Acton, 
Mass., on Sept. 15, 22 and 29. 


President Carmichael represented Tufts 
College at the convocation held to cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of the founding 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Rev. and Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton of 
Cambridge, Mass., observed their second 


annual at home on Monday, Sept. 30, 
from 2 to 5 p. m. and from 7 to 10 p. m. 


Rey. and Mrs. L. C. Manchester of 
Cassadaga, Fla., have returned to their 
winter home after a delightful summer 
spent in the North Carolina mountains at 
Hendersonville, where they bought a home 
last year. 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., gave the address at the 
annual conference for presidents and 
workers of the Federation of Women’s 


Church Societies held in St. Paul’s Ca- 


thedral, Boston, on Sept. 26. 


Rey. Alfred G. Walton, D. D., pastor of 
the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, will be the speaker at 
the banquet of the New York State Con- 
vention in the Hotel Oneonta, Oneonta, on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 10. 


Dr. Herbert E. Benton of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, at the request 
of Dean Skinner, represented the Tufts 
School of Religion at the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
have been in Boston during the past week. 
Dr. Lalone attended the regular meeting 
of the directors of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House Oct. 1. He will speak before 
the New York State ministers in Oneonta 
Oct. 9 and then go to his home in Canton 
for a short time. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway is minister of 
All Souls Universalist Church in Brooklyn, 
INTs: 

Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons is minister of 
the Universalist church in Lawrence, Mass. 

Rev. Weston A. Cate is minister of the 
Universalist church in Auburn, Maine. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Roswell P. Barnes is secretary of the 
Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals 
created by the Federal Council and the 
Foreign Missions Conference. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1940-1941 
1940 


Oct. 6 Universal Communion Sunday— 
Church a Fellowship of Learners Day 
Nov. 3 Offering for International Church 
Extension Work in the local church 

Noy. 3 International Friendship Offering 
in the Church Schools 

Nov. 3 All Souls Sunday 

Nov. 10 Armistice Sunday 

Nov. 17 or 24 Thanksgiving Sunday—De- 
pending on the proclamations of Gover- 
nors in each state. 

Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 


1941 


Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 
Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 
Jan. 19 International Sunday 
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Feb. 9fAmerican Friendship Offering im 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23} United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 


April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church: 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


Obituary 


CHARLES A. RUSSELL 


Charles A. Russell died on Sept. 27 in Providence,. 
R. I., where he was born and spent his life. He was in 
his 81st year. Since the death of his wife a few years: 
ago he had gradually declined in health. 

The firm of Irons and Russell, jewelry and emblem 
manufacturers, is widely known, especially among 
Masonic bodies, to which Mr. Russell belonged and in 
which he was of high degree. All his life he was active 
in the Universalist denomination and for some years. 
served as president of the Rhode Island Universalist. 
Convention. His family had been connected with the 
First Universalist Church from its organization in 
1821. Mr. Russell had served that church in nearly 
every office, from teacher in the Sunday school to 
moderator and chairman of the board of trustees. 

The church was thronged for the funeral service on 
Sept. 30, at which Rev. William Couden officiated. 

Mr. Russell is survived by a son and daughter. 


MRS. NELLIE M. HUNNEWELL 


Mrs. Nellie M. Hunnewell died Sept. 10 in Pitts- 
field, Maine, at the home of her nephew, Lancey G. 
Milliken. She had been in failing health for a year. 

She was born in Norridgewock Nov. 28, 1857, the 
daughter of William King and Ann Maria Gould 
Lancey. She lived there only a short time, the family 
moving to Augusta, where her father became estab- 
lished in business. Moving later to Pittsfield with 
her family while still a schoolgirl, she soon became 
identified with the social and religious life of the 
community. 

She was educated in the publie schools, St. Cath- 
erine’s Hall in Augusta, the Willows in Farmington 
and Maine Central Institute. On Dec. 23, 1887, she 
married William Rinaldo Hunnewell, a well-known 
citizen of Pittsfield, who died in 1914. Her only 
sister, Mrs. Annie Milliken, died in 1918. 

Early in life she identified herself with the Univer- 
salist church, becoming a member on March 29, 
1891. She was always active in the work of the 
church and its allied organizations, serving in nearly 
every office sometime during her lifetime. She served 
as chairman of the parish auxiliary committee, clerk 
of the church and treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. Perhaps the most beloved by her was the 
Ladies’ Aid, of which she became a member in Oc- 
tober, 1875. She served in every office of that or- 
ganization from collector to president. 

In 1916 she became a charter member of the Eliza- 
beth Pierce Lancey Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., a so- 
ciety founded to preserve and foster patriotism. She 
served the chapter in nearly every office and only re- 
signed from active service in the spring of 1940. 

In 1917 it was she who was most active in forming 
a local Red Cross chapter, serving as its chairman for 
many years during and following the war. During 
the days of the war she served on numberless commit- 
tees sponsoring the sale of War Bonds and Thrift 
Stamps. Her ability as an organizer and worker was 
quickly noted and she was made chairman of Somerset 
County for the sale of bonds. ‘ 

At the close of the war, having caught the vision 
of the value of Public Health Nursing Service, she 
worked untiringly until such a service was started in 
Pittsfield. 

Having worked more or less as a bookkeeper after 
the death of her husband, she became interested in 
the formation of a Business and Professional Woman’s 
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Club. She remained an act.ve member during the 
entire lifetime of the club. 

Funeral services were held Sept. 12 in the Univer- 
salist church with the Rev. Josephine Folsom of- 
ficiating. Interment was in the local cemetery. 


MRS. MARY EVANS PACKARD 


Mrs. Mary Evans Packard died at the home of her 
son, Walter Dunham, Wollaston, Mass., Sept. 20. 
She was born in China, Maine, in 1857, daughter of 
Cyrenus K. and Asenath C. Evans. 

Mrs. Packard was a highly esteemed member of 
the Winthrop Street Universalist Church, Augusta. 
Actively interested in all its projects she gave special 
attention to the.work of missions. At the time of her 
death she was president of the Mission Circle and for 
several years was secretary of the Maine W. U. M.S. 
She greatly enjoyed The Christian Leader. Her pass- 
ing is a great loss to the church which she loved. 

Funeral services were held Sept. 24 with burial in 
South China. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Preachers 

Oct. 1: Rey. Palfrey Perkins, D. D. 

Oct. 2: Rev. Russell H. Stafford, D. D., Old South 
Church. 

Oct. 3: Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D., Bishop 
of Massachusetts. 

Oct. 4: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D. D., President 
American Unitarian Association. 

Oct. 8: Rev. G. Campbell Wadsworth, Ph. D., 
Church of the Covenant. 

Oct. 9: Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, D. D., Brookline 
Baptist Church. 

Oct. 10: Rev. Antony Regamey, Church of the 
New Jerusalem. 

Oct. 11: Rev. William R. Leslie, D. D., St. Mark’s 
M. E. Church, Brookline. 

Oct. 15-18: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., formerly 
of Toronto, Canada. 

Oct. 22-25: Dean Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1: Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First 
Church in Boston. 

Nov. 5-8: Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Church, Brookline. 

Nov. 12-15: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

Nov. 19-22: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon 
Church of Boston. 

Nov. 26 and 27: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., 
Emmanuel Church. 

Noy. 28, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 29: Dr. Osgood. 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. A. Powell Davies, 
Church of Summit, N. J. 

Dec. 10-13: Dean Charles R. Brown, D. D., Emeri- 
tus, Yale Divinity School. 

Dec. 17-20: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Dee. 24: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society in Newton. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 26 and 27: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 


Community 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS 


The annual convention of Universalists in New 
York State will be held in the Chapin Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church in Oneonta. The annual sessions 
of the New York State Sunday Schocl Association 
will begin on Monday, Oct. 7, ending on Tuesday 
evening. The annual meeting of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid Associa- 
tion will be held on Wednesday, Oct. 9, and this will 
also be the day of the Ministers’ Meeting. 

The 115th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 9, when the occasional sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Robert Killam of Utica. The 
business sessions will be held on Thursday with a 
banquet as the closing event. 

Letters in regard to reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. S. Mabel Willson, 97 Main Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN OF NEW YORK 
STATE 


Preamble 


Whereas: In carrying on the work of organized 
Universalist women it has been deemed expedient 
to unite under one leadership all the women of the 
denomination. 

Therefore: In a joint convention held in Oneonta, 
New York, Oct. 9, 1940, the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of New York State, the Women’s 
State Aid Association of the New York State Univer- 
salist Churches and the Metropolitan Alliance of 
Universalist Women, having voted to merge the above- 
named organizations into one, thus following the 
example of the National Convention, do ordain and 
establish this constitution. 


Constitution 

Article 1. Name. The name of this organization 
shall be “The Association of Universalist Women of 
New York State.” 

Article 2. Constituency. This Association shall be 
comprised of the women’s organizations of similar 
intent and purpose in local Universalist churches of 
New York State. 

Article 3. Object. The object of this Association 
shall be to conduct both independently, and in co- 
operation with the Association of Universaiist 
Women, the Universalist General Convention, and 
the Universalist State Convention of New York, 
educational, inspirational and philanthropic work. 

Article 4. Representation. Representation in this 
State Association shall consist of regularly elected 
delegates from each of the constituent local organi- 
zations. 

Article 5. Officers. The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall consist of President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Treasurer, and three Directors (3) 
who, together, shall constitute the Executive Board. 


Amendment 


This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of accredited delegates in regular convention 
assembled, provided, that due public notice of such 
proposed amendment has been given by two inser- 
tions in the denominational paper. 


By-Laws 


Sec. 1. The Annual Meeting of this Association, for 
the hearing of reports, election of officers and trans- 
action of other business, shall be held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists. 

Sec. 2. This Association in its annual convention 
shall be composed of its officers, Life and Annual 
State Members, the President, or alternate, and one 
delegate or alternate from each local organization, 
with one additional delegate for every ten members 
above twenty-five. 

Sec. 3. Five societies represented by one or more 
delegates shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Board shall have power to 
change the time or place of meeting when, in its judg- 
ment, from any cause a change shall become neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 5. Extra meetings may be called by the 
Executive Board in such town or city in the state as 
it may decide upon. 

Sec. 6. Due notice of annual and extra meetings 
of the Association shall be given by two insertions 
in a denominational paper, the first insertion to be 
at least ten days before the time of holding the meet- 
ing. 

Duties of Officers 

See. 1. President. The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the Association and of the Executive 
Board, and shall call such special meetings as shall 
be deemed necessary. The President shall be a mem- 
ber ex-officio of all standing committees and shall 
perform all other duties appertaining to the office. 

Sec. 2. First Vice-President. The First Vice- 
President shall preside at any meeting in the absence 
of the President. 

See. 3. Second Vice-President. The Second Vice- 
President shall preside at any meeting in the absence 
of the President and First Vice-President. 

See. 4. Recording Secretary. The Recording 
Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of all 
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meetings of the Association and of the Executive 
Board; shall have custody of all records and official 
papers; shall keep a correct list of all members; shall 
make a full report of the year’s work at the annual 
meeting. 

See. 5. Corresponding Secretary. The Correspond- 
ing Secretary shall issue notices of meetings when 
necessary and conduct all general correspondence; 
shall notify all committees of their appointment; 
shall keep a correct list of all members and their ad- 
dresses; shall receive all moneys, acknowledge the 
same and transmit to the Treasurer and receive a 
receipt therefor; shall answer all letters of inquiry; 
shall send delegates all report blanks and certificates 
for annual meetings; shall make a full report of the 
year’s work at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 6. Treasurer. The Treasurer shall keep full 
and accurate account of all moneys received and shalt 
pay all orders on the treasury signed by the President 
and Recording Secretary. The Treasurer shall keep 
faithful accounts of transactions in the books of the 
Association, and said books shall be examined and cer- 
tified annually by the Auditor. The Treasurer shall 
submit at each annual convention an abstract of the 
accounts certified by the Auditor, and shall give se- 
curity for the faithful performance of her duties in 
such sum as the Executive Board shall require. 

See. 7. The Executive Board. The Executive Board 
shall have the general management of the affairs of 
the Association, the care and investment of the funds, 
and shall authorize disbursements. 

The Executive Board shall make preparatory ar- 
rangements for the order of proceedings at the annual 
meeting, subject to the approval of the Association. 
It shall have power to adopt all useful measures for 
promoting the interests of the Association. 

Special meetings of the Executive Board shall be 
called by the Secretary upon the order of the Presi- 
dent. 

The traveling expenses of the Executive Board to 
and from the annual and regular business meetings 
shall be paid in full by the Association. 


Departments 


The chairmen of the following departments shall 
be appointed by the President, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Board. The term of such 
service shall not exceed three (3) consecutive years, 
but after an interval of two years the chairmen may 
be reappointed. 

1. Department of Denominational Activities. (a) 
North Carolina. (b) Japan. (c) Institutes and Con 
ventions. (d) Forward together movement. 

2. Department of Education. (a) Study groups for 
church and community service. 


3. Department of Social Service. (a) Clara Barton 


Birthplace. Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls. 
(b) American Red Cross. (c) Suffolk. (d) Local 
projects. 

4. Department of Finance. (a) Aiding local 


churches. (b) Meeting State and National quotas. 
5. Department of Membership, and any other de- 
partments not specifically mentioned herein. 


Order of Business 


See. 1. The order of business shall proceed ac- 
cording to the printed and published program of the 
day. The President shall appoint the following ses- 
sional committees: Committee on Nominations, Com- 
mittee on Auditing, Committee on Credentials, 
Committee on Resolutions and Recommendations 
and any other committee necessary for procedure. 

Sec. 2. In all questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, shall be the 
authority. 


Election of Officers 


Sec. 1. The officers shall be elected annually and 
shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

Sec. 2. In all elections a majority vote of the ac- 
credited voters present shall be required to elect. 

See. 3. The term of office for the President, the 
First Vice-President, and the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent shall not exceed two consecutive years, but after 
an interval of two years each officer may be re- 
elected to the same office. 

Sec. 4. At the time of the organization the term 
of office for the Directors shall be: One Director shall 
be elected for the term of three years, one Director 
for the term of two years, one Director for the term 
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of one year, and thereafter one Director to be elected 
annually for the term of three years. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall have power to 
fill all vacancies in the offices of the Association until 
the next annual meeting. 


Committees 


Sec. 1. The Committee on Nominations shall re- 
port the names of members for President, First and 
Second Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, Treas- 
urer and the three Directors. It shall nominate also 
one delegate to the National Convention of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, the expenses of 
said delegate to be paid in full. 

See. 2. The Committee on Credentials shall report 
the number of accredited delegates in attendance. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Auditing shall examine 
the Treasurer’s report and vouchers, and any other 
financial matters referred to it, and report thereon 
early in the session. 


Funds 


Sec. 1. All societies belonging to this organization 
shall pay annually a reasonable sum as their portion 
of administration costs pledged by the state to the 
national organization, and share as they are able in 
the larger program of the Association. 

Sec. 2. This Association shall establish by receipts 
from legacies and bequests and from Life Memberships 
a Permanent Fund, the income of which shall be 
available to defray the expenses and carry on the work 
of the Association. 

Sec. 8. No donation, legacy or bequest to be held 
in trust or otherwise shall be used except to execute 
such special trust or object. 

Sec. 4. A payment of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) 
at one time to this Association sha!l constitute a Life 
Membership. Eight dollars and seventy-five cents 
($8.75) of the Life Membership payment shall be paid 
to the Association of Universalist Women. The re- 
mainder of Life Membership payment shall become 
part of the Permanent Fund. 

Sec. 5. A payment of one dollar ($1.00) annually 
shall constitute one a Member at Large of this As- 
sociation. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Board, unless otherwise 
directed, shall use the income of the Association as 
it may deem expedient. 

See. 7. The financial year shall close on September 
the 15th. 


Organization 


At the hour designated for the meeting of the 
Association, the President shall cause the session to 
be opened with Scripture Reading and Prayer. In 
the absence of the President, or Vice-Presidents, the 
Secretary or any member of the Executive Board may 
open the meeting. 


Associations 


Associations auxiliary to this Association may be 
formed in the parishes of the state wherever prac- 
ticable. Each Association or Circle (or whatever the 
present title) shall be free to make its own plan of 
work and to work its own plan, providing such work 
shall at all times be in harmony with the object of 
this Association as stated in Article 3 of the Consti- 
tution. 


Amendment 


The By-Laws may be amended at any annual 
meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote of 
accredited delegates present, provided that due public 
notice of such proposed amendment has been given 
by two insertions in the denominational paper. 


Mrs. Gustave Jansson, 

Mrs. Douglas Ayres, 

Mrs. Elmer Peters, 
Committee. 


NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The ordination to the ministry of Prof. Parl E. 
Welch of the Canton Theological School having been 
authorized by the unanimous vote of the New York 
Fellowship Committee, said ordination will take place 
in the Universalist church of Oneonta, N. Y., on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 9, 1940, at the time of the 
opening session of the New York State Convention of 
Universalists. 

A three-year license as lay preacher granted to 
Orrin B. Alvord of Friendship, N. Y. 


Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Robert W. Law- 
son (Unitarian) of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. Thomas Turrell transferred to the Central 
Committee. 
Rev. Edwin P. Wood transferred to Vermont. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


At a meeting held on Sept. 18 the following actions 
were taken: 

Ratified the mail ballot accepting into reciprocal 
fellowship Rev. William W. Lewis, Unitarian, Rev. 
Leon F. Simonetti, Unitarian, and Rev. Harold E. 
Mayo, Methodist, pastor of the Federated Church in 
Winchester, N. H. 

Transferred Rev. Charles G. Girelius to the Mas- 
sachusetts jurisdiction. 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. Thomas Turrell from 


New York. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


W. U. M.S. OF NEW YORK 
Official Call 

The 46th annual convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York state will 
be held in the Chapin Memorial Universalist Church 
in Oneonta Oct. 9, 1940, for the receiving of reports, 
final action on the merger with the New York State 
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Women’s Aid and the Women’s Universalist Alliance 
of the Metropolitan District proposed at the’ last 
convention, the adoption of a constitution for the 
new association, and election of officers for the same, 
and any other business that may legally come before 
it. 

Margaret T’. Stetson, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene at Oneonta, 
N. Y., Wednesday p. m., Oct. 9, during the sessions 
of the State Convention, for the examination of An- 
ders S. Lunde “‘as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universaiist 
Church.” 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The 75th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 10 
and 11, 1940, for the purpose of election of officers, the 
hearing of reports, and the transaction of such other 
business as may come before the Convention. 

The opening session will be called Thursday at 
ll a.m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

General Superintendent—Reyv. Robert Cummins, D. D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Miss Harriet G. Yates, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Miss Ida E. Metz. 

Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 


President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary— 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Secretary— Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 
Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama— 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., Hop- 
kinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 

President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston, 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass, 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 

Harold S. Latham, New York City. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass, 

Charles R. Duhig, Arlington, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: Willis V. Ames, Cambridge. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Arlington. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Lester W. 
Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Bos- 
ton. Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Arlington. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. James 
Henderson, Providence. Henry P. Stone, Bar- 
rington. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 


New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D. 


Nashua. 
New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 
Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 
Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. 
Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 
Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 


Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Louis Annin Ames, New York 
City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Charles 
B. Ladd, Everett, Mass, Harold S. Latham, New 
York City. Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn, 
Mass. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine. 


Clerk: Marjorie L. Leslie. 
Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem, 


October 5, 1940 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 40tk annual session of the Alabama Universal- 
ist Convention will be held in the church at Chap- 
man, Oct. 26-27, 1940. 

Leonard C. Prater, Secretary. 
FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 
Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 
New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 
Minnesota. Oct. 10 and 11, Minneapolis. 
Alabama. Oct. 26-27, Chapman. 
New Jersey. October. 
Ontario. October, Olinda. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
omen desire to call attention to the organization, 
hich offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 

and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


QUALITY FUELS 


White Oak Bituminous 
Cavalier Stoker 
Anthracite 
Gulf Oil 


Metropolitan Coal Company 


CAPitol 8800 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon ti 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 
Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. 

Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $ 


my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


A member of one of our synods rose to 
propose a resolution drafted by one of the 
committee. ‘‘Mr. Chairman,” he began, 
“fon behalf of the committee, I rise to pro- 
pose the following resolution. A much 
abler man than myself ought to have been 
selected for this duty, but the committee 
could not find one!’’ As I knew the speaker 
to be a modest man, I am sure that it might 
have been better put.—Hzra, in Methodist 
Recorder. 

* x 

The fellow had just got back from Holly- 
wood. He had been dazzled by the display 
of glamour and bigness in the movie col- 
ony. 

“Everything is done on a tremendous 
scale,’ he related to friends. ‘I attended 
dinner at a movie producer’s home one 
evening and, instead of using finger bowls 
at the end of the meal, all the guests took 
showers!”’—Tit-Bits. 

He: ‘You haven’t said a word for twenty 
minutes.” 

She: ‘Well, I didn’t have anything to 
say.” 

He: “Don’t you ever say anything when 
you have nothing to say?”’ 

She: “No.” 

He: ‘‘Well, then, will you be my wife?” 
—Capper’s. 

“The sawdust resulting from the sawing 
of a diamond is black.’”’ We just thought 
we'd let you know in case you were think- 
ing of sawing any diamonds on the clean 
tablecloth —Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

A country pupil wrote the following 
“howler’’ in a recent test paper: 

“A Minister without portfolio is a clergy- 
man who doesn’t need notes in the pulpit.” 
—Dublin Evening Mail. 

1 * 

Seeing a car bearing a Florida license 
plate on Los Angeles streets, the loyal 
Californian is apt to exclaim, ““Hah—his is 
the last resort.’’—Christian Science Moni- 
lor. 

ok * 

Hostess (gushingly): “You know, I’ve 
heard a great deal about you.” 

Politician (absently): ‘‘Possibly, but you 
can't prove anything.’’— Hardware World. 
* * 

Customer: “I don’t like these pictures. 
They don’t do me justice.” 

Photographer: ‘Justice? Lady, what 
you want is merey.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

“How in the world do you make up your 
jokes?” 

“T sit down and laugh, then think back- 
wards.’ —Exchange. 

We are one people. Travel where you 
will, you hear the same jokes and the same 
records of the crooners.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


EDITORIAL ROOMS 


The Christian Advocate 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Harold Paul Sloan, Editor 


Your attention is directed to the enclosed 
clipping from The Christian Advocate of 
August 22nd, 1940 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL. 
By Clarence R. Skinner. (Universalist Publishing 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.) 


Disturbed by the apparent growth of evil in the 
world, Dr. Skinner has undertaken to see whether evil 
is inevitable, whether the forces of evil are growing, what 
hope there is for the future, what steps we may take to 
stamp out evil. His first chapter is a résumé of certain 
approaches to the problem which he criticizes—Barthian- 


ism, nihilism, Christian Science, Freudianism, and en- 


vironmentalism. In his second, he examines what we 
know about human nature, to see whether man is moral 
or amoral. 

When he examines the nature of evil in the third 
chapter, he concludes that evil is positive, powerful, 
and permanent. But he adds “‘the good is likewise posi- 
tive, constructive, powerful, and, moreover, basic.”’ 
Dr. Skinner devotes a section to the results of evil, and 
another to the physical, biological, psychological, and 
social reasons why evil exists. 

Can evil be overcome? Dr. Skinner is hopeful. 
“Tf man has always been confronted with problems, it is 
also true that he has steadfastly set his mind toward 
their solution.”” He strengthens his point by an exami- 
nation of concrete physical, biological, psychological, and 
social problems which man has conquered. 

In the last chapter, a sermon on the text, “All Things 
Work Together for Good,” Dr. Skinner says: ‘“To see 
the world as a meaningless heap of accidental atoms robs 
it of all significance. To see it as a system in which all 
things have their place gives us a clue to many meanings. 
From the point of view of the individual who suffers, 
evil is often inexplicable. . . . Yet sometimes... . the 
problem looks entirely different when seen from the view- 
point of the universal.”’ 


